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What We May Sell to Belligerents. 


Waen two-thirds of what is called the civil- 
ized world is in war, or on the eve of war, 
questions of internationai duties and national 
rights obtain, naturally, special prominence, 
particularly when, as in our own case, we have 
had them forced on us in an unprecedented 
manner through the course of a long and 
bloody war. We knew pretty well what most 
contemporary nations regard as international 
obligations, and what they claim to be national 
rights—rights belonging to themselves. It is 
important to us, in view of existing and im- 
pending exterior disturbances and complica- 
tions, to understand what our rights and priv- 
ileges are. ‘he interests of a very large part 
of our citizens are, and may be, involved in 
an instant determination of what they may do 
and may not do, as between the many bellig- 
erents now engaged in war. 

We are a ship-building, cannon-casting, 
arms-manufacturing and powder-making, as 
well as.a cotton and gold and grain-producing 
people. We have the best and most abundant 
timber of any people in the world for construct- 
ing ships, and the most skillful mechanics 
for using them. We have, exceptionally, the 
best iron of any country for certain kinds of 
guns, which, in other respects than in the 
quality of their iron, are believed, at home and 
abroad, to be superior to any in the world. 
Our small arms are claimed to have a corres- 
ponding superiority. For these reasons they 
will be sought for by nations engaged in war, 
precisely as our pork and beef and flour will 
be sought for to supply armies in the field 
with rations. 

Now, what are our rights of traffic in these 
articles? Are there any restrictions imposed 
by our laws? Have any been established by 
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our courts, or grown, through common con- 
sent and practice, into rules for our guidance ? 
And if we have any rights, ought they to be 
set aside, or can they be set aside by Executive 
interference ? 

Answers to these questions, as we have said, 
are important just now, and especially in view 
of the extraordinary, unwarranted, and op- 
pressive delay of the United States officials in 
deciding the case of the Meteor, seized six 
months ago, and still held, without privilege 
of bond, to await the tardy action of an octo- 
genarian judge. 

We will venture to say there are in our 
ports at this hour more than a hundréd agents 
of foreign governments (some of which are 
belligerents, others not), awaiting, with the 
money in their pockets which is to enrich 
American industry, the decision in the case 
of the Meteor. The seizure of that vessel, 
and the astounding pretensions of the officers 
of the government engaged in her prosecu- 
tion, have unsettled the notions of the public 
as to their rights, and palsied for the time a 
branch of traffic against which there is no 
law, which is right in morals, and the legality 
and propriety of which have been uniformly 
sustained by the ablest lawyers, astutest 
statesmen, and highest judicial tribunals of 
the land. 

We know not, nor do we much care, what 
will be the decision, in the case of the Meteor, of 
a petty court and a fossilized judge, for no one 
supposes an adverse determination by such an 
authority would stand the test of the inevitable 
appeal to the vigorous and masculine intellects 
of the superior courts. 

But, we repeat, we cannot permit an im- 
portant branch of business, for which the 
present ought to be eminently the season of 





prosperity, to languish because of doubts or 
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uncertainties as to our rights, in the matter of 
traffic in ships and arms. 

If not known, it should be known, that the 
traflic in ships and arms, and all conceivable 
kinds of munitions of war, is legally, by pre- 
scription, and by the highest judicial decisions 
of the land, absolutely free. We may sell 
freely to each and every belligerent all the 
things above enumerated, and the authorities 
of the United States have no right of inter- 
ference. They can only interfere at. their 
peril, and may be mulcted, as was the collec- 
tor of New York in Madison's time, in 
$105,000, for interfering with a vessel worth 
but $30,000. 

An eminent jurist of Boston, Mr. George 
Bemis (whose writings on international law, 
apropos of questions which arose during our 
late war, have given him a wide and well- 
founded reputation), has done good service in 
epitomizing what are the rights of our people 
in matters of the kind under notice, and in 
enforcing and illustrating what is the American 
law and has been the American practice. 

When the question of what should constitute 
American neutrality came up under Wash- 
ington’s Administration, in 1793, Jefferson, 
Randolph, and Hamilton were members of his 
Cabinet. On the distinct issue set forth in 
these words: ‘‘The United States being a 
shipbuilding nation, may they sell ships, pre- 
pared for war, to both parties?” the opinion 
of Jefferson (Secretary of State) was, that 
‘*they may sell such ships in their own 
ports or carry them for sale to the do- 
minions of both parties;” but the decision of 
the Cabinet was, that they might carry them 
to the dominions of both parties for sale. It 
must be observed, however, that the question 
referred to ships ‘‘ prepared for war,” armed, 
provisioned and (probably) manned—in short, 
to fully equipped war vessels. 

On the 15th of May, of the same year, 
Jefferson wrote officially: 


“Our citizens have always been free to make, vend 
and export arms; it is the constant occupation and 
livelihood ot some of them. To suppress their callings 
—the only means, perhaps, of their subsistence—be- 
cause a war exists in foreign and distant countries, in 
which we have no concern, could hardly be expected. 
It would be hard in principle and impossible in prac- 
tice.” 


Three months later, Hamilton, in his ‘‘ In- 
structions to Collectors,” wrote: 

“ The purchase within and exporting from the United 

Cun way of merchandise (italicized thus in the origi- 

icles commonly called contraband, being gener- 

ally warlike instruments and military stores, is free to 


all the parties at war, and is not to be interfered with.” 


In 1794, a year later, Congress passed the 
first Neutrality law, under which a case came 
up of a ship charged with its violation. This 
case was decided in August, 1796, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which de- 
clared that: 

« Tt is not a violation of the neutrality laws of the United 

to sell toa (even in a home port), a vessel 
in this country, though suited to be a privateer and 


‘pments calculated , but frequently 
toed by merchant ships.” opie 


Twenty-two years later (in 1816), Spain 
made great complaint to the Government about 
the depredations committed on her commerce 
by vessels built in the United States. These 
complaints Mr. Madison, then President, re- 
ferred to Mr. Rush, Attorney-General of the 
United States, who reported: 

“7 am aware of no law of the United States that can 
prevent a merchant or shipowner se his vessel and 


Following upon this opinion of the Attorney- 
General, President Madison called the attention 
of Congress to the state of our statutes upon 
the subject, and recommended more stringent 
precautions against permitting vessels, already 
prepared for war, going out of American ports, 
without first giving bonds not to engage in 
hostilities or cruise against friendly powers. 

Acting upon the President’s recommenda- 
tion, the Committee of Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, of which Mr. For- 
syth (afterward Secretary of State) was chair- 
man, on the 14th of Jauuary, 1817, reported a 
bill with the following title: 

Se Vee te pene ee of the United States from 


of war to the citizens or subjects of any 
, and more effectually to prevent the arm- 


foreign 
Slscxoake tet try sont neil Sado’ 
amity with the United States.” 

By the first section, ‘If any citizen of the 
United States... . shall fit out and arm.... 
any private ship or vessel of war, to sell the 
said vessel or contract for the sale of said 
vessel, to be delivered in the United States or 
elsewhere to the purchaser, with intent... . 
to cruise or commit hostilities upon the sub- 
jects. ... of any prince or state with whom 
the United States are at peace, such person 
sball be punished” with fine and imprison- 
ment, etc. 

Congress, however, refused to pass this 

vision, showing a determination not to 
interfere with the traffic in vessels, whether 
equipped for war or otherwise, and left our 
shipowners free to carry on their ordinary 
traffic in ships as a branch of legitimate in- 


dus'ry. 


_ 





In the same sense and to the same purport 
was the decision of the Supreme Court in 1822. 
Judge Story, speaking for the whole court, in 
the case of the Santissima Trinidad, said ; 

“There is nothing in our laws, or in the law of na- 
tions, that forbids our citizens from sending armed ves- 
sels, as well as munitions of war, to foreign ports for 
sale. It isa commercial adventure which no nation is 
bound to prohibit, and which only exposes the persons 
engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation.” 

A later decision in 1832, ‘‘ The United States 
vs. Quincy,” affirms this decision in almost the 
same words. During the Crimean war our 
ships were largely employed in the bellig- 
erent operation of transporting troops, etc. ; 
and in answer to some complaints on the sub- 
ject, President Pierce said : 

“The laws of the United States do not forbid their 
citizens to sell to either of the belligerent powers arti- 
cles contraband of war, or to take munitions of war or 
soldiers on board their private ships for transportation; 
and, although in so doing the individual citizen ex- 
poses his property to some of the hazards of war, his 
acts do not involve any breach of national neutrality, 
nor of themselves implicate the Government. Thus, 
during the progress of the present war in Europe, our 
citizens have, without national re bility therefore, 
sold gunpowder and arms to all buyers, regardless of 
thé destination of those articles. Our merchantmen 
have been, and still continue to be, largely employed by 
Great Britain and France, in transporting troops, ae. 
visions and munitions of war to the principal seat of 
military operations, and in bringing home the sick and 
woundsd soldiers; but such use of our mercantile 
marine is not interdicted either by the international or 
by our municipal law, and therefore, does not compro- 
mise our neutral relations with Russia.” 

This chronological summary shows what has 
been the principle and practice of the country 
from its foundation, and establishes that 
Americans have a free right of traffic in ships 
and in all articles called ‘‘ contraband of war.” 
To enlist men, organize expeditions, and plan 
campaigns within our borders is in violation 
of our neufrality laws. Articles ‘‘ contraband 
of war” may be seized by either belligerents 
in transitu, libeled, and, if the libel be sus- 
tained, be confiscated. But there is no au- 
thority whatever to prevent Americans from 
sending out of the country anything that either 
belligerent miay desire or have the ability to 
pay for. Any attempt at interference by the 
Government or its officers against the exercise 
of this right, would be a usurpation and an 
outrage on the well-established rights of the 


people. 
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Injunctions. 

Ir is a sad thing for a country when the 
laws are made in the interest of one class 
alone, and are used as the engines of oppres- 
sion; when, instead of a shield for the defense- 
less, they become their scourge. But it is 
still sadder when in a free country, the per- 
version of the laws comes from those whose 
duty it is to administer them justly. The 
sense of injustice is heightened by the feeling 
of our having been betrayed. It is not the 
laws, or the makers of the laws, who have 
wrought the injury ; it has come from those 
on whom we relied to carry them into effect, 
and our disappointment is in proportion to the 
abuse of the confidence we had given. 

Pride in our judiciary is one of the notions 
we derive from our English ancestry, and it 
was certainly something to be proudof. Be- 
tween the court and the people, between a 
feudal aristocracy and the classes gradually 
freeing themselves from its benumbing in- 
fluences, between power and weakness, be- 
tween wealth and poverty, there stood a 
power arrayed with attributes superior to 
those of majesty itself ; it was the Law, before 
which all were equal, and whose edicts none 
could evade. The judges, whose high office it 
was to give force and vitality to the law, could 
not be dismissed or removed, and were 
placed beyond the reach of corruption, sus- 
picion of which has, we believe, never soiled 
their ermine. So far as intellectual eminence 
distinguished the Bench, it was not to be 
expected that our own country whose judiciary 
system was to a great extent molded after that 
of England, would allow itself to be far ex- 
celled. 

Werhave no need to repeat here the names of 
the illustrious men who have done honor to 
the judiciary of our State, and whose achieve- 
ments were no less the glory of their country 
than of their age. They are familiar and dear 
to every American mind. 

It was an evil day for us all when the heat 
and fury of politics touched, and in touching, 
defiled the chaste majesty of justice. And that 
day is not so long since, but most of us can 
recollect the way in which the profanation was 
effected. ‘‘ Rotation imoffice” and ‘“‘ universal 
suffrage” were the two ideas which at that 
time were pressed upon the public. The 
former was only the corollary to the war-cry 
of the Democrats, ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils,” while the latter, though by no means 





new in principle, had been subject to certain 
limitations, of which we shall have more to say 
presently. When it was to to apply 
these principles to the judiciary of the State, 
men stood aghast, not alone at the boldness of 
the measure, but at the fatal consequences 
that were apparent. And there is no more 
notable instance of political empiricism on 
record than the srgument (ifsoit may be called) 
of the principal newspaper advocate of the 
change, which amounted to this—‘‘ Let us 
try the experiment; if it does not succeed, 
we can easily return to the old system”—as if 
government were something so new, it could 
only bedone by guess-work—as if the problem 
of man’s selfishness had never before been 
worked out, that it required to be made the 
subject of an experiment, of the results of 
which, as was foreseen by every one but the 
Spruce street philosopherand his “following,” 
we are all now so heartily ashamed. 

There cannot be a doubt that it is to the 
degradation of the judicial office that we owe 
the recent extraordinary applications of the 
power of injunction. To our non-legal readers 
we may explain that this is a power granted by 
the laws of the State to judges, to be exercised 
only in extreme cases, when peril to the life 
or property of one party is imminent, by 
reason of the acts of the second, or when, dur- 
ing the time necessary to arrive at a legal 
decision as to the rights of the two parties, the 
acts of one might cause irreparable injury to 
the other. We have no space to illustrate, 
by cases, the application of this law, but our 
readers will observe that one essential element 
in it is, that the injury threatened, and which 
it is sought to avoid by injunction, must be 
irreparable; that is, it must be of such a 
nature that, should a decision of the court, 
before which the case is subsequently tried, 
be to the effect that the damage must be 
repaired, it will be found actually impossible 
to repair it, or make due atonement. If the 
apprehended damage be slight, or even, if 
heavy, of a kind for which money can make 
amends, and satisfaction in some form or other 
be rendered, and neither life nor health be en- 
dangered, a judge has no rigbt to issue an in- 
junction. Another noteworthy point is, that 
the issuing of an injunction is absolutely at the 
discretion of the judge, and that, too, on hear- 
ing only one side. True, it may be set aside 
by a judge of concurrent jurisdiction after 
hearing both sides, or by a judge of a superior 
court on its merits, but these appeals require 
time, and a partisan and therefore corrupt 
injunction, though in force only a few hours, 
produces a great part of its intended effect. 
Now, could the wit of man devise a better 
system for the corruption of judges than the 
one now in vogue in this State and city? 
By corruption, we do not mean the gross 
and indecent way of paying a certain sum of 
money into an ‘itching palm,” but holding 
out, by way of inducement to render de- 
cisions with a bias toward the interest of his 
electors, the promise of their votes when he shall 
present himself for re-election. Thus—to our 
shame be it said—it is the common talk of 
Judge X being elected in the liquor interest, 
Judge Y in the contract interest, and so on; 
and Judge X, while on the bench, naturally 
leans to those interests which are iden- 
tified with his past, and he fervently hopes 
will be with his coming election. It is his 
part to deserve the good opinions of his friends. 
They elected him once, and can do so again. 
They have become to him a constituency, of 
which he is the representative. They are his 
clients, and he is their advocate. What a 
farce, to call such a man a judge, or to expect 
him to refuse an injunction, or anything else, 
when the interests of his friends are at stake! 

The more pompous and high-sounding the 
reasons for granting an injunction, the better 
of course. To say that your friends’ grog- 
geries will find their profits diminished ; that 
a very worthy man, a contractor, a friend of 
yours, and who accidentally has great influ- 
ence in your ward, will find himself a much 
poorer, and therefore a less influential man at 
the next election, if certain recent laws are en- 
forced, would be too shameless a reason to as- 
sign. ‘The fashion lately has run on asserting 
the unconstitutionality of the laws licensing or 
restraining the friends and electors of the 
judges. This word not only sounds well, but 
carries an air of defending popular rights, which 
proves irresistibly attractive to some minds. 
It also gives occasion to ventilate a large quan- 
tity of clap-trap—useful to refer to at the next 
election—and we need hardly say that Hack- 
ett’s and Cardoza’s law is in the inverse ratio 
of their fluency. 

We have said that the law leaves the grant- 
ing or refusing an injunction to the discretion 
of the judge. This pre-supposes that so ex- 
traordinary a power will only be exerted in 
cases where its use is obviously demanded to de- 
feat some grievous wrong, and one would think 
that if such a case existed, its urgency would 
be equally apparent to all. Yet we find, in the 
late Excise injunction cases, that some judges 
granted the process, while others refused it. 
This cannot be called ‘the glorious uncer- 


becoming entangled in it. It is rather the 
inglorious cértainty that in some cases the law’ 
is administered without fear or favor and in 
other cases it is not. 

What is the remedy for all this? The power 
of issuing injunctions cannot be taken away 
without opening the door to most palpable 
evils, present and future; and it only remaing 
to change the characters of the men to whom 
the power is entrusted. It may be a humiliat. 
ing confession to have to make, that, in our 
municipality, the system of universal 
is a failure. But when one department after 
another has been reformed, by taking it away 
from an influence that was found so debasing, 
it is hard to defend the once popular doctrine, 
If we have excluded it from any share in the 
government of the Police, the Boards of Health, 
of Fire, of Excise, of the Central Park, why 
should we allow, in the highest functions of gov. 
ernment—that is, in the administration of the 
laws—an element which we have excluded from 
the comparatively inferior offices because it was 
corrupt and brought forth nothing but evil? 
The election of judges was professedly only an 
experiment. It has been tried and has failed, 
as all ackncwledge but those who profit by it, 
Our Judges of the Common Pleas will not, 
however, have been elected in vain, if their 
late unwarrantable assumptions of power for 
party purposes lead to the crushing out of 
themselves, together with the system which 
raised them to the seats they have disgraced, 








“ LL.D.” 


ExcEtience,. proficiency, skill, or signal 
ability in any department of science or litera. 
ture, or in any profession, justly entitles the 
man who achieves them to an appropriate 
honorarium and reward. A soldier finds 
promotion and renown as returns for bravery 
and martial achievement. The divine finds 
his reward in the recognition accorded to him 
through titles conferred by bodies competent 
to judge of his merit. The same is true of the 
lawyer. The good and beneficent man finds 
recognition in the gratitude of men, in monu- 
ments and testimonials, in ovations and other 
marks of public respect. 

All recognition should be appropriate, or it 
becomes ridiculous. If Dr. Cheever and Dr, 
Bellows were to be dubbed Major Generals, or 
even Brigadiers, in acknowledgment of their 
ability as divines and the excellence of their 
sermons, the world would be apt to convulse 
itself with laughter. And yet we have hada 
thing happen lately quite as absurd, and quite 
as revolting to the ‘‘ fitness of things,” 

We all know that Mr. George Peabody ac- 
quired by industry, enterprise and close econ- 
omy, a fortune in London, which he has dedi- 
cated with rare good sense and judgment to 
charitable, educational and other proper pur- 
poses. This has given him a consideration 
greater and more to be desired than would 
attach to mere wealth. It has opened to him 
& social relationship and public recognition 
which hoarded wealth could never give. It 
has brought him a rare compliment from 
royalty in England, and in this country a wel- 
come, such as should attend on worthy deeds. 
In fact, his reward has been and is appropri- 
ate and ample. It would be an unmeaning, 
if not insulting, and certainly a very silly and 
snobbish act on the part of Mr. Welles to re- 
commend him as Rear Admiral, as it would be 
on the part of Mr. Stanton to recommend him 
to the Senate for a Brevet Brigadiership! And 
yet Georgetown College has committed pre- 
cisely this folly—insulting to Mr. Peabody, 
and disgraceful to itself. It has dubbed him 
LL.D! Some one suggests it should be 
“ZL 8. D!” 

We believe Yale College ‘‘made a fool of 
itself” by conferring “LL.D.” on Andrew 
Jackson. Such stupidities, however, are gen- 
erally and happily confined to the class of 
‘learned institutions” known as ‘‘ one-horse.” 








One of the inevitable results of the war between 
Austria and Prussia will be the absorption and 
extinction, by one or the other party, of the 
horde of little principalities, duchies, electorates, 
and the rest of the political and geographical 
nondescripts, among which Germany was sub- 
divided, and which have inundated Europe with 
“serene highnesses,” and titled drones and ad- 
venturers. The sooner they disappear, or have 
to take to teaching dancing or music, or to some 
other useful or apparently useful avocation, the 
better. A little wood-chopping or road-making 
would do them good. Prussia has done “a good 
job” in dispossessing a dozen or so of this 
anomalous small fry. Not one of their “ serene 
highnesses,” however, died at his post, or even 
ran the risk of imprisonment. The King of 
Hanover was besought by his burghers to remain 
and accept the Prussian reform, but refused 
angrily, and went, leaving his Queen to do the 
best she could with the Prussians. Smaller 
people scuttled after him, ‘ Adjutant-General 
Tchirchwitz, head of the war party, forgetting to 
buckle on his sword.” In Hesse the Elector tried 
to take away the national treasure, but the 
thelt was prevented by the’ people, and in 
Saxony the King made no attempt whatever at 
resistance. The general aspect of the people 





tainty of the law,” which warns people from 


seems to be tranquil. They are not delighted, for 
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the Prussian hand is known to be heavy, but they 
are not irritated, and either obey the recruiting 
officers or fly from them. The royal arms have 
been taken down in Saxony, to be replaced by the 
Prussian, without tumult, the Hanoverians are 
disgusted with their Court, and the Hessians, of 
course, prefer any Governor to the Elector. 
Count Von Bismarck has at least cleared Europe 
of these dynasties, which after six hundr< 1 years 
of sway leave not a subject willing to die on their 

behalf. They have not all been at all times 

irretrievably bad. Europe owes much both to 

Saxony and Hesse, for they protected the burly 

nonk who first broke the charm of a Universal 

Church. Two of the dynasties have done much 

for art ; one has been a refage in days of oppres- 

sion for German literature ; all save Hesse have 

done something to make an essentially sensuous 

people believe the mind greater than the body, to 

keep alive in a military race the healthy faith 

that learning is nobler than military skill. But 

they have all resisted the development of a free 

national life; all have helped to dwarf the 

minds they have so assiduously refined; all 

have resisted the natural development of a race 

which probably contains within it the largest 

possibilities of original and noble life. All have 

striven with their utmost energies to keep up the 

evil faith that heaven has committed the guidance 

of mankind to the members of a limited caste, 

now 80 interwoven as to be almost asingle family, 

which, possessing for a thousand years & 

monopoly of the highest form of action, has in 

that time failed to produce one benefactor to 

mankind. In the long stream of European his- 

tory not one of this caste has ever received by 

popular acclaim the epithet “Good ;” but one 

lives in history under the title of the ‘* Wise.” 

8o intensely has the evil effect of the Princelings* 

influence been felt, that for fifty years no subject 

of theirs has risen high enough in the mental 

world to think out a political reform without 

making their extinction the inevitable datum 

of his dream. And now they are gone, gone 

without a blow on their own soil for the independ- | 
ence of which they were so proud, and though | 
the real battle has yet to be fought, we still, 

reading by the light of history, believe they can 

never return. 





Lrse.r4 is essentially an American colony. Its 
statistics have therefore a special interest to our 
people. The whole population of the colony is 
estimated at 74,000, of whom 14,000 are ranked as 
civilized. The whole number of votes polled at 
the last election was 1,220. The value of the 
exports last year was $500,000; of imports, 
$420,000. The export of sugar was 350,000 
pounds ; of coffee, 18,000 pounds; of palm oil, 
750,000. Eighty persons are engaged in the culti- 
vation of sugar. There are seventy missionaries 
in the country, and jthere are five religious de- 
nominations of Christians—Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal and Congregational. 





A SENSIBLE project is on foot to remodel the 
City Hall Park. It is proposed to build the new 
Post-Office at its lower extremity, and make it a | 
monumental structure worthy of the metropolis 
of America. It should be of marble, with a 
central covered court, in which the mail-bags 
may be loaded and unloaded, with no obstruction 
to the surrounding streets, and with entire 
security. The trees should be removed from the 
remainder of the park, the dusty basin, absurdly 
called a fountain,abolished, Beekman and the other 
cross streets carried through, and the whole 
space paved. In the centre of this should be 
raised a fountain (with real water), something 
like that in the centre of the Place du Coxcorde 
in Paris, with, perhaps emblematic statues or 
groups, properly disposed in other parts of the 
area, As for the brick-dust statue of Washington 
(“Rest perturbed gpirit!”), let it be prayerfully 
consigned to the obscurest corner of some remote 
stone-yard, or set up on the extremest point of 
Sandy Hook to frighten off the cholera. 





Tue latest news from Europe confirms the views 
we have elsewhere expressed, as to the result of 
the war on the minor German States. This will 
aid the extinction of a knot of dynasties of which 
Europe and the world is heartily sick, and which 
ought to have perished in 1815, and whose single 
useful function of providing consorts for Europe 
will not be wholly stopped by their expulsion from 
power. 





Tax general physical detcrioration of the race 
in France has been the subject of much comment 
and speculation. The matter came up recently in 
the French Legislature on the question of a new 
ilitary conscription Jaw. M. Glais-Bizvin pro- 
nounced the existing law essentially vicious, and 
the term of service (seven years) entirely too 
long. He complained that young men were 
drafted into the army at precisely the age when 
menare most disposed to marry,and that at the end 
of their term of service they have generally con- 
tracted habits and ideas repugnant to the married 
state, or else married after having been broken 
down by age, dissipation or exposure, or all com- 
bined, giving parentage to puny and diseased 
families. He attributed the small percentage of 
increase in the population of France, and its 
alleged deterioration physically, to these causes, 
“Tt must be attributed,” he said, “‘ to the system 
which carried off a million of men, condemned to 
celibacy, and those the most healthy and vigorous 
fu the country. What was the remedy for such a 
state of things? He thought it was to be found 


children born, 38,967 were legitimate, and 14,868 
illegitimate. The number of deaths was 44,918. 





Tue real success of Prussia, thus far, in the 
war with Austria, is not so much military as 
political, Austria may prevail in arms, but 
nothing can undo the effect of the great political 
revelation that has been made in Europe. 
Wherever the Prussians go in North Germany, 
they go really as friends and not as enemies. 
They have shown that it is true that the Courts, 
and not the people of North Germany, are against 
them ; and they have shown that these Courts 
have no hold over their subjects, have won neither 
popular respect nor affection, and that the whole 
structure of those petty Kingdoms and Princi- 
palities is rotten. It was no great matter that 
the Hanoverian fortress of Stade, garrisoned by 
less than three hundred men, surrendered without 
a fight to an overwhelming force of Prussians. 
But it is a great matter that when the garrison 
marched out they immediately fraternized with 
the Prussians, and that both conquerors and con- 
quered immediately melted their heroic souls in 
the beloved beer of their common Fatherland. 
The population of Hanover went out a mile or two 
to meet “the enemy,” and escorted them in the 
most affable manner to a central position beneath 
the windows of the palace, where the Queen had 
been left by the great descendant of the Guelphs 
to examine leisurely this easy extinction of the 
dynasty. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Prison Lire or Jerrerson Davis.—This is 
the title of a book tastefully published by Carleton, from 
the pen of Dr. J. J. Craven, who was physician in 
Fortress Monroe, and, consequently, of the State 
prisoner, from May 25, 1865, to December of the same 
year. Itconsists of descriptions of Mr. Davis’s treat- 
ment, modes of life, and ailments; and reproductions, 
with ejaculatory and generally highly appreciatory 
remarks of Mr. Davis’s conversations, speculations, 
observations, and fancies. If Mr. Davis has failed to 


| convince mankind at large of his greatness, he certainly 


has not failed to impress his whilom physician with the 
conviction that he is a statesman, philosopher and sage. 
Henceforth the name of Craven will be named only in 
connection with those of Boswell and Montholon. 
Barring the flunkeyism that makes Dr. Craven believe 
that the ordinary common-places, and simplest plati- 
tudes of Mr. Davis are something quite out of the way, 
original and valuable, the book is readable enough. It 
is not uninteresting to know how prisoners charged 
with great crimes behave themselves when in confine- 
ment. The Sunday papers know this, and give their 
readers highly-colored accounts of the prison lite of 
Bil) Sykes and his compeers. These, however, seldom 
take the shape and proportions of books, but sometimes 
reach the dignity of a pamphlet—especially when Sykes 
has been ushered into Paradise through the gateway of 
the gallows. 

Mr. Davis’s disquisiticns on matters and things will 
not astonish the world, as they seem to have done this 
doctor, to whom, nevertheless, we are obliged for pre- 
serving the arch-rebel’s account of the ant-lion, which 
is deci! y the best thing in the book: 

“Finding my curiosity excited, Mr. Davis then de- 
scribed the ant-lion with much minuteness and pleasant 
humor, saying it was next to the bee as an interesting 
study in natural history. It is about the size of a small, 


| elongated pea, three legs on each side, a forceps pro- 


portionably immense arming its head, and between 
these nippers a sharp stiletto, which can be drawn in 
or thrown out at pleasure. It is found all along the 
Southern coast, and would seem to have a difficult pro- 
blem in supporting life. It is painfully slow of move- 
ment, always walking backward, and dragging its heavy 
forceps on the ground bebind it; while the ants, on 
which it chiefly preys, are extremely active. Nature, 
however, has compensated by subtlety what the ant- 
lion lacks in spring. It digs a funnel-shaped hole in 
the fine sand of the Southern coast, circular at the top, 
of an inch diameter and au inch in depth. At the 
bottom it secretes itself in the sand, only its forceps 
protruding. These pitfalls are located about an inch or 
so from the stems of shrubs or tufts of grass—tie ants 
flocking to these latter, because finding in them a species 
of grass-louse called the ant-cow, which the ant milks 
by suction as its favorite food, the cows not resisting 
lest worse befall them, and not appearing injured by 
the process. 

“While the ants are thus hastening to their food, 
some one of them will approach the brink of the ant- 
lion’s pitfall, and instantly the fine sand of the edge 
gives way, precipitating the unwary traveler to the 
bottom. Here he is seized by the forceps and firmly 
held, while the stiletto is driven through his body. His 
juices are soon sucked dry by the secreted monster of 
the cave, and then with one jerk of the forceps the 
carcass is flung up and out two or three inches beyond 
the edge of the funnel—a distance as much as if a man 
were thrown one hundred and fifty times his length. 
Shoud the ant, when first tumbling, escape the grasp 
of the forceps, and seek to clamber out of the trap, the 
ant-lion foils the attempt by jerking little jets of sand 
on the body and across the path of his flying victim, 
who is soon stunned, bewildered, and, losing his grasp 
on the slippery sides, falls back, a helpless prey to his 
destroyer. 

“Mr. Davis, when on the coast of Georgia, many 
years ago, had otten spent hours in watching them, and 
their whole performance could be witnessed by placing 
one in a cigar-box, half filled with fine sand, and drop- 
ping in some sugar or a dead locust to attract the ants. 
The ant-lion would not be in the box half a day before 
commencing to earn his livelihood by digging out his 
trap. So great was the habit of subtlety in this insect, 
that, when moving from place to place, it always bur- 
rowed along, just a little bemeath the surface of the 
sand; and he had heard, if compelled to cross a stone, 
log, or other obstruction, that it seized a chip or leat 


fevith its forceps, thereby covering its body, es it slowly 


and painfully toiled backward. This, however, he could 
not verify from personal observation.” 


Foornuicnt Fuiasnes.—Wimi11m Davince: 
American News Co.—The mere fact that so sagacious 
a firm as the American News Company has published 
the volume is prima facie evidence there is something 
in it. It is not as novel and entertaining as the reputa- 
tion of the writer as a comedian would lead us to expect, 
but it is a very readable, pleasant volume. The style 
is somewhat crude, but Mr. Davidge is an inexperienced 
author, and will imtprove in time. He writes, however, 
very directly, and if he would pot think quite so much 
of his literary wit it would vastly improve him. One 
of the chief merits of the book is that it lets us into 
some of the “ behind the scenes” secrets, which all like 
to read of. The book is freely embellished, 


Hemanity To Horses.—Goovrenover Horse 





in au adoption of the system practiced by two 
ncighbosing countries —Prussia and Switzerland— 


namely, @ service of jwo years, or three at most.” | 


To this imay be added some interesting statistics 
rolative to the eity of T'aris. Population, accord- 
ing to the last general census, (1961,) 1,696,141. 
In 1564 the births were 53,835, of which 27,251 were 
males, and 26,604 females ; uf the total number of 





Snor Co.—This is an interesting pamphlet, showin 
the defects in the common mode of shoeing horses, onl 
describing a patent shoe that obviates them. No 
animal deserves betier of man than the horee, and he 
| jg too frequently given over to some ignorant boors, 


who has no more lea of the delicate structure of the 
anima|’s foot, which he cuts and hammers as if it were 
a block of wood, than he has of a sculpture or psinting. 
We hail with pleasure any movement that wiil direct 


proper attention to this neglected subject, and cordially 
approve of the views held jorth in this pubiication, 


TOWN GOSSIP. 


We do not know that the fervid patriotism 
and the burning powder of the Fourth had any effect 
upon the atmosphere, but certain it is that shortly 
afterward we endured such a as seldom falls 
to our lot, and began to fear that the earth had gone off 
at a tangent, and was hurling us in a direction that 
would enable us to determine the long-disputed theories 
about the cumposition of the sun. There was a rush 
for the country, and its fields and groves; everybody 
who could get away from the streets, that d 
avenues of fire, hastened off; while others gained a little 
respite by crossing the ferries and taking a short trip on 
the excursion boats. 

The effect of such extremes of temperature on the 
public health are disastrous. Many fell victims to sun- 
stroke, and many others were so overcome and pros 
trated that weeks will not restore them to their accus- 
tomed vigor. Strange to say, none of our Judges tried 
the force of an injunction upon this palpable invasion 
of personal comfort and general well-being! We re. 
spectfully submit that here was a case in which no one 
would question the propriety of using that lately- 
invented legal guillotine, and that would never be 
referred to the Court of Appeals. 

The great question now discussed in social circles is, 
Where to spend the summer ? The sea-shore, the springs, 
the mountains, all present their varied attractions, and 
woo the wearied denizens of the metropolis with different 
appeals. A sojourn at any of them would contribute to 
health and comfort, and yet the getting away is attended 
with no small degree of vexation. There is the prepar- 
ation for the journey, the refurnishing of wardrobes, 
and the hundred nameless little things atten- 
tion, in order that the trip may realize all that it 
promises; there are the weeks of anticipation, and all 
the anxieties preceding the season—these make a labor of 
recreation, and stifle t. 

In fact, we believe the great object of recreation is 
sacrificed by the absurd determination to carry the ex- 
citement and style of the city to our summer resorts, 
There should be s time when we could entirely cut loose 
from everything that taxes our energies and burdens 
our thoughts; but if we make the short respite gained 
from business and labor a constant reund of fashionable 
dissipation, we might as well remain athome. If we 
would substantially recuperate our wearied energies, a 
sojourn in the country, among the woods and fields, and 
amid the rustic simplicity of agricultural life, would 
prove far preferable to a season at Saratoga or Newport. 
And sensible people are beginning to appreciate this 
fact, and in casting about for a summer abode, to select 
some quiet farmhouse, where, for a time, they can lay 
aside all conventionalities, and in place of the frivolities 
of the watering-places, draw inspiration from the sim- 
plicity of nature, and drink in health and vigor from 
her unfailing fountains. 

Especially does such a course commend itself to those 
of moderate means, who, in those times of tariffs and 
taxes, find it necessary to practice a rigid economy to 
live within their resources. 

There are daily cases of cholera in the city, but the 
sanitary precautions that have been taken prevent any- 
thing like an epidemic form of the scourge, and pre- 
clude a panic among the le. The fact is, there are 
many diseases constantly prevalent that are far more 
fatal than cholera, but we have become so accustomed 
to those that we hardly give them a thought. During 
the four days of excessive beat last week, there were 
eaths from sun-stroke in this city and in 





seventy d 
Brooklyn, an immensely large mortality, yet every one 
feels that by prudence he may escape danger from this 
cause, and therefore there is no alarm. Consump- 
tion claims its scores of victims each week, raging with 
equal power in summer and winter alike, and we accept 
its existence as a matter of course. And so we shall 
find that the best preventive of cholera, if we are cor- 
rect and careful in our habits, is that equable condition 
of mind that does not yield to groundless fears, and 
meets exigencies when they arise. 

There are some places that soon gain their growth and 
maturity. Like a young Miss at bearding-school, they 
are finished after a very summary process, and their 
importance becomes of little account. Not such is New 
York. Here, the march of improvement is ever onward, 
and as business and wealth increase, they require a 





constantly new dition of things. Hence there is an 
unceasing tearing down and buil up. Structures 
that a few years ago were consid massive and ele- 


gant, are now unsuited to the times, and must give 
place to others more ample and ornate. 

The old landmarks are fast disappearing and a new 
city is springing up on every side. And it is a rather 
singular fact that the churches are the first objects of 
this iconoclasm. Whether or not there is an irrepres- 
sible conflict between the enterprise of business and the 
requirements of religion, we shall not undertake to de- 
termine; but certain it is, that Christianity, as an or- 
ganized power, has abandoned the lower half of our city 
and allowed its temples to become the seat of the money- 
changers. 

Of our Central Park we are justly proud; it is “a 
thing of beauty,” accessible to every one; it is country 
garnished an 


d beautified in the midst of tho toiling, 
sweltering city. Here ore can breathe freely; and then, 
to all the attractions of scenery, shade, rambles, etc., 


the Commissioners have provided music and its en- 
chantments on certain days each week, giving to the 
million such an entertainment as they could not find 
elsewhere. 

Aquatic sports, ball-playing, the turf, and other out- 
door diversions, are the most attractive amusements at 
present, and in consequence, the theatres are less lib- 
erally patronized. 

The Ravels completed a very successful engagement 
* Niblo’s last week, and give place to a short season ot 

e ra. 

The Buislay Family, notwithstanfling the state of the 
thermometer, have continued to “<hrill the multitude 
with their wonderful feats at the New Bowery. Those 
fond of trying the peculiar experiment of~making the 
hair “sland on end,’ should by all means see the 
Buislays, who apparently set at defiance all the accepted 
ety of natural philosophy and ignore gravitation en- 
tirely. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The return of the number of immi- 
grants arrived at Quebec from the Ist of May to 
the 15th of June, 1866, shows that the totasgor this period 
was 17,255, against 6,930 for the me TT period 
of 1865, showing an increase this year of 10,315. Of the 
total, nearly 11,000 were Norwegian, mostly bound for 
the Western States. British immigrants form but an 
insignificant proportion of the whole. 


— The decease of Prof. Mussey,one of the most 
learned, scientific and practical surgeons in New-Eng- 
land, is widely lamented. He was connected wit 
Dartmouth College, at Hanover, N. H., from 1814 to 
1838, subsequently removed to Cincinnati, and gave 4 

ractice about ten years since. One of his sons, Dr. W. 
Er. Mussey, was United States Medical Inspector during 
the war, and avother is Brevet Brigadier-General R. D. 
Mussey, who was at one time Private Secretary to Presi- 
dent Johnson. Prof. Mussey left directions for a post- 
mortem examination of his own body. 

— Mr. James Shea, a rich old hgchelor of St. Louis, 
died recently, leaving the bequest of $100,000 to the 
Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, in that city, in which 
institution, when poor and friendless, he had received 
medical care and nursing. 

At the public celebration of the Fourth at New 
Orleans, Mayor Monroe, in introducing the reader of 
the Declaration of Independence, took occasion to say 
that he differed from ote expression of opinion in that 








document, to the effect that ail men were created equal. 
The nigger could not be considered the equal of the 


Only two of 
—— The city government of Portland is taking ste 
to effect a number of improvements in the way of ond 

ing the streets and laying s park in the burnt district. 
—— Seventeen families, numberin 
They fugiti yoy M paradi 
were ves from the Mormon se, 
them was Dr. H. Bates, a prominent Mor- 
mon, for some years clerk of the Twelve Apostles, and 
one ot Brigham Young’s Secretaries. 
—— Geo. A. Mitchell, of Turner, Maine, the nventor 
of the copper tips for children’s shoes, and his son, six 
ears of age, were drowned near their residence lately. 
e father was endeavoring to save the life of his son 
who had got beyond his depth, 
— The intense heat a few 
large numbers in this city an 


ere saved. 


since proved fatal to 
Brookiyn, as will bo 


seen by the annexed record. The following exhibits the 
number of cases of sun-stroke, thus far reported, for 
this city and Brooklyn : 
New York. Brooklyn. 
Friday, July 6.....c.cceceee coccccee 8 1 
Gaturday, July 7.....cccccccccceccees -l4 5 
Sunday, July 8.....ccccccrcccceccees 48 6 
Monday, July 10..........0+. coccccces WO 7 
Total ..00 ccccccceccseccccesoecssee «« GL 13 
Making a grand total of seventy-four cases in both 
places. 


—— The first vessel of the codfish flect arrived at 
San Francisco on the 7th inst. from the Ochotsk Sea, 
with 31,000 fish. 


—— Judge Howell, of New Orleans, has issued a pro- 
clamation calling together the Louisiana State Conven- 
tion of 1864. It was this convention which declared 
the State free, and elected Hahn Senator and Wells 
Governor, under the influence of federal occupation. 


—— Mr. Peabody arrived in Montreal last Saturday - 
in a special car provided for him by Ex-Governor John 
Gregory Smith, of Vermont. On arriving at the Bona- 
ventura station he was met by several distinguished 
gentlemen and Canadian officials, and soon after drove 
to his quarters at St. Lawrence Hall. An elaborate and 
formal demonstration was intended, but he declined it, 
On Sunday he attended Church at the English cathe- 
dral, and declined as far as he could seeing any visitors. 
He goes to the Sagueny River to enjoy salmon fishing 
for a few days. 


Foreign.—The last census taken at St. Peters- 
burgh, Russia, shows that the lation amounts to 
539,122, of whom 313,483 are men, ,679 women, 


—— A feeling prevails in Paris and London to the 
effect that the war, so far as Italy was concerned, is 
almost ended; but the Florence dispatches state, their 
people are determined to conguer, 


—— The London Times indicates very plainly that 
Austria could now afford to treat for ee conten of 
Venetia to Italy, and thus detach her from the alliance 
with Prussia. The writer calls indirectly on Napoleon 
as @ peacemaker to “‘ bend” Italy to this course, 


— Le Nord, of Brussels, e the semi-official 
opinion that the Czar of Bussla inclines toward Na; 
Jeon’s plan of a powerful armed neutrality, regrets 
~~ ~ of the Paris Congress, awaits even- 

eB. 


—— An English agricultural journal publishes a Iu. 
dicrous calculation, founded on the theory that thera 
are one rat and ten mice per acre in England. The 
vermin thus amount to 91,116,000, which would con.~ 
sume 182,232 bushels of corn daily, or 4,116,167 quartera 
and four bushels in the half year, namely, one hundred 
and eighty-two days and a half; and this would supply 
5,831,424 people with a two-pound loaf each daily for six 
months, or 2,915,712 people daily with a two-pound 
loaf each the year round. 


—— Ata newspaper office in Sydney, Australia, is a 
tablet informing visitors that the editor cannot be 
spoken to unless paid for his time. Persons desiring 
an audience are invited to buy a ticket of admission at. 
the door of the waiting-room—one hour costing ten 
shillings; half an hour, six shillings; fifteen minutes, 
three shillings, and so on. 
° ht 
the rm 


—— Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ 
hour’s sleep, and eight shillings a day, is 
an association of workmen in Lancashire, England. 
—— There are in the whole of Europe 1,480 theatres, 
Of these there are 337 in France, 168 in Spain, 159 in 
England, 152 in Austria, 112 in Germany, 76 in | 
44 in Russia, 34 in Belgium, 23 in Holland, 20 in 
Switzerland, 10 in Sweden, 8 in Norway, 16 in Portugal, 
10 in Denmark, 4 in Greece, 4 in Turkey, 3 in Rou- 
mania and 1 in Servia. In Italy there is one theatre for 
every 75,000 of the inhabitants. 
—— Eyerybody (says a Paris carrespondent) knows 
conscripts, when examined by a council of revision, 
are stark naked. A short time since ,Viscount Maller, 
Sup Prefect of Valenciennes, was President of the 
Council of Revision. A number of conscri 
had been examined, when, to the surprise of qversboty, 
a man, fifty years old, with an immense beard and gray 
head, came stalking, perfectly naked, into the room. 
ine gen-d’arme, wuuse business it was to introduce the 
conscript, had | ecoiue #o tired seeing naked peuple, he 
really saw no more, so listless were his eyes, and haa 
let this old fellow in unconsciously. The Sub-Prefect 
exclaimed, angrily enough: “ What is the meaning of 
this joke? What does that man want?” The peasant 
replied: “‘ Why, you see here, Mr. Su®-Prefect, I’ve gut 
something to say to you—something important. I have 
tried every way to get at you, but never could. I was 
told you were going to preside at the Council of Revision 
here to-day, and as I wanted to see you, I put on the 
proper costume, and here I am, Mr. Sub-Prefect, and 





what I want ise—I want you to diminish my taxes!” * 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG, CHIEF OF THE MORMONS. 


BRIGHAM YOUNC. 


Mormowtsm is a great anomaly in American 
Listory. Opposed to our institutions, repugnant to our 
sense of decency, at variance with al] our notions of 
virtue and propriety, derided and persecuted, it has 
grown and flourished, and become a formidable power 
in the land, which we find more expedient to tolerate 
than to overthrow. 

When Joe Smith was killed, in 1844, it was generally 
supposed that the “‘Saints,”’ whose prificiples and prac- 
tice were anything but saintly, would never again effect 
an organization, and that their whole system, like some 
foul cancer, had been eradicated from the body politic; 
but the mantle of Smith feil upon an able and worthy 
successor, who had the genius to devise and the will to 
execute great things. That successor was Brigham 





Young, whose portrait we give on this page. Whatever 
we may think of his character and principles, he cer- 
tainly possesses all the elements of a great leader, and 
he has succeeded in giving to his system an influence 
and prominence worthy of a better cause. Shrewd, 
imperious, unscrupulous, he is just the man for the 
Place, and probably no one else could have formed from 
the same material suoh a massive and homogeneous 
structure. Salt Lake City, which has grown up under 
his direction and supervision, is one of the wonders of 
modern times, and it has become such under the im- 
perious sway of the great Mormon autocrat. 

The desert has been changed into a garden, immense 
wealth and resources have been created; and while 
exalting the power of the church, this master spirit has 
not neglected those matecial and less spiritual matters 
that constitute the elements of influence in the world. 








While requiring of his foliowers and subjects industry 
and simplicity in living, he himself is not insensible to 
the advantages of luxury and style, and his aim 
been to impress the minds of the Saints with the notion 
of his own greatness and power, and the necessity of 
implicit obedience to his commands. 

This fact is exhibited in the character of the public 


imposing from their size, but destitute of architectural 


Eastern cities they would be rude, uncouth, intolerable; 
in Salt Lake City they are monuments of labor and 
| energy expended under unfavorable circumstances, and 
triumphing over almost insuperable obstacles. 


our nature, cannot aspire to the refinement in art that 
springs from virtue and intelligence. The crowning 
work of Brigham’s ambition will be the grand Temple 
which he is now erecting, and of which we give two 
views in our illustration. The grand feature of this 
structure is its size; it suggests nothing of skill and 
taste and progress; it is simply a massive pile of mate- 
rials, that may excite curiosity, but can never inspire 
devotion. 

The building is in the form of an ellipse, with an 
extreme length of 250 feet, and width of 150; extreme 
height of roof, 78 feet; height of ceiling, 68 feet. The 
| immense roof-frame rests upon 44 cut stone piers, 
| about 12 feet apart and 20 feet in height, which gives 48 
| feet of spring to the arch. The 44 bents, or principal 
rafters forming the arch are composed of six thick- 

nesses 23¢ inch plank, framed like lattice-work, strongly 
| pinned and bolted, and tied by 15 horizontal cross 
timbers on the outside, upon which the small rafters for 
| the sheeting will be laid, and 15 similar cross timbers 
| inside, 1o which the ceiling joists will be stayed. The 
| 13 half bents, resting upon the 13 piers in curve at each 
| end, join diagonally upon the ap 
| two outside parallel bents. 
| The stand will be in the west end; the floor to be 
level for a distance of sixty or seventy feet in front of 








of the arch of the 


| the stand, thence gradually rising to the east end, where 
| the seats will be’ eight feet above the level. It is 


_— 


| estimated that the house will seat about ten thousand 


persons. For freedom of ingress and egress—a very 
material consideration where large audiences are con- 
cerned—ample provision has been made in the folding- 
door appointments of the entire space, between the 
nine piers in line on either side. A cornice eight feet 
deep will surmount the stone work. 

In the majestic, towering, self-supporting roof of this 
building, there will be consumed nearly one hundred 
thousand feet of lumber. When finished, it will pre- 
sent the appearance of a ponderous half globe, with 
sides slightly compressed; and though of the plain, 
rather than) of the grotesque order of architecture, 
from its vast proportions and striking originality of 
design, will make its impression upon the beholder, 
and stand as an imperishable monument of magnificent 
zealand unparalleled unity on the part of an infant, 
derided people. 

For nearly twenty years Brigham Young has been the 
great high-priest of Mormondom. He has made the 
system what it is, and he will long be remembered as 
an evidence of what can be accomplished by an un- 
bounded confidence in one’s own resources, and an 
unswerving devotion to a simple end, together with a 
bold determination never to be discouraged by opposi- 
tion, or yield to any obstacle. Young is now far past 
the prime of life, being about sixty-five years old, and 
must soon find his vigor impaired by the increasing 
weight of years and the cares incident to bis position, 
Whether a system he has done so much to advance and 
establish will long survive him is a matter of doubt; 
but that it must soon yield to the common sentiment of 
our civilization few will deny. If it do not fall with its 
own weight, it will certainly be driven away before an 





ie tened and healthy public sense of propriety and 
right. 
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buildings and improvements, which are massive and | 


beauty and proportion. Zion House, his own residence, | 
and the Theatre, are shown in our illustration. In our | 


They | 
are the exponents of the peculiar civilization of the | 
region which, trampling upon the better instincts of 
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OUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We this week commence the series of por- 
trait illustrations of notable players in the fraternity, 
the first one given being that of Mr. David Sanford, of 
the Central City Base Ball Club of Syracuse, N. ¥Y. We 
ehall give these portrait pictures in the order in which 
we receive them, the Central City Club being the first 
one toreply to our circular which was sent round to 
every Association Club in the country. If any Clubs 
have not received one, we hereby notify them that we 
shall be happy to hear from them in relation to the 
history of their organization, and the name and special 
qualifications—moral as well as physical—of the gentle- 
man whom they consider the best general player in 
their Club. 








DAVID SANFORD, ‘‘ CATCHER,” CENTRAL CITY 
B. B. CLUB, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


Previous to the visit of the celebrated Excelsior Club 
to the Western part of New York State in 1860, base bali 
was & game comparatively unknown. But the masterly 
displays of the beauties of the game afforded by the 
Excelsior nine during their tour,jcreated quite a furore 
for it among the young men of the State from Albany 
to Buffalo, and among the clubs that began to enter into 
the spirit of the exercise, was the Syracuse Club, which 
was first organized in 1858. When the war of the re- 
bellion broke out in 1861, and the mimic conflicts of 
the ball-field were changed to those of the blood and 
carnage of the battle-fields of grim ‘‘ visaged war,’’ the 
Syracuse Club, like others of the fraternity, laid by the 
bats and balls and took up the musket and bullets, and 
until 1865 the club lay dormant. In that year, however, 
it was reorganized, and at the last Convention of the 
National Association, entered the Convention as the 
Central City Club of Syracuse, N. Y., and is now one of 
the flourishing organizations of the Western portion of 
our State. So much for the club. Now for its best 
general player, Mr. David Sanford, the catcher of the 
first nine of the club. 

Mr. Sanford is a yo man under twenty years of 
age, of medium height, compact build, and possessed 
of considerable muscular power. He is agile in his 
movements and naturally graceful, and plays the 
gathe from the first inning to the last, win or lose, as 
earnestly and attentively to the interests and good name 
of his club as if his whole heart was in the contest. 
With accurate eye for measuring distances, he watches 
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he movement of the bail 
from the start, and taking it 
readily with either hand on 
the fly, or sharp from the 
ground, throws it accurately 
to the point where it is 
required. Being specially 
qualified to fill the position 
of catcher, to that he is gene- 
rally aseigned ; but he can 
play a base beautifully, and 
be is valuable in the field. 
His accurate throwing to 
bases from the catcher’s po- 
sition is a feature of his play, 
his precision being up to 
the mark of that of George 
Wright, of the Gotham Club 
of this city, who stands un- 
surpassed in this respect. 
As a batsman he is a power- 
ful hitter, and makes good 
average scores. Noteworthy 
as are his physical qualifi- 
cations, however, we have 
specially to speak in praise- 
worthy terms of his moral 
attributes. Well educated, 
with ample means for all 
reasonable wants, and atten- 
tive to his business, as an 
ardent admirer of the game 
he devotes all his spare time 
to the manly exercise, it 
being his chief recreation 
while in season. Modest and 
unassuming, and a young 
man of strict integrity of 
character, he has won hosts 
of friends, as much by his 
gentlemanly deportment as 
by his skillful play. No 
one will be more surprised 
than bimself on seeing this 
notice and the accompanying 
vignette. In _ conclusion, 
we append a few extracts 
rom some of the Western 
New York papers comment- 
ing upon his play in matches 
which have taken place 
within the past year. In one of these games he went 
through the match without allowing a ball to pass him 
on which a base was made. 

From the 0; 
1ord was excelient—it was sure out for an opponent to 
attempt the run from first to second base, so direct 
went the ball, and Charley Barner there was as sure to 
take it. No less than five were thus put out.” 

Utica Watch.—* Sanford, as usual, made everything 
count, adding to hie reputation as being one of the very 
best of bali players.”’ 

Rochester Democrat.—(The Editor, Mr. Daniels, play- 
ing centre field in the match). ‘The catching of San- 
ford was worth going a great way to see. So sure, easy 
and graceful is he, that the Mutual made but one suc- 
cessful attempt to run the bases on him. He receives the 
ball and throws it to a base so accurately, in one motion, 
that no time is lost. He is a splendid catcher, and a 
strong bat.’’ 


Our thanks are due Mr. Bonta—the gentlemanly Sec- 





BLACK ROCK, IN GREAT SALT LAKE, UTAH 
TERRITORY. 


retary of the Central City Club—for the prompt response 
to our circular. 

Next week the portrait of Mr. Adam North, of the 
Empire Club, St. Louis, Mo., will be given, as the 
second of our series. 








ECHO CANON. 


Ovr view of this famous pass, on the great 
Zoute to the Western portions of the national dcmain, 
will convey some idea of the wonderful scene’y that 
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Paliadium.—‘“ The playing of San- | 


ECHO CANON, WITH ONE OF THE OVERLAND STAGE AND TELEGRAPH STATIONS, FORTY MILES EAST OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


presents itself to the traveler as some compensation for 
the fatigue and toil of his journey. 

These cafions, or passes, seem to have been formed 
for the special purpose of facilitating communication 


| between the regions separated by lofty mountain-chains, 


} 


| 





and otherwise inaccessible. 

When all progress would seem to be barred, cne of 
these beautiiul cafions will 
disclose itself, and invite 
the wanderer into its 
shady retreat. Well will it 
be for him if no treacher- 
ous foe lies in wait for his 
destruction, for these 
passes furnish secure am- 
buscades, which have 
often been selected for 
deeds of cruelty and crime. 
The spirit of enterprise, 
however, has penetrated 
these distant recesses; the 
overland mail coaches 
make their constant trips 
and the telegraph flashes 
its messages through a 
region which, a few short 
years ago, was only the red 
man’s home. 

Another object of in- 
terest is the Black Rock, 
in Salt Lake, It risesin a 
conical form from the sur- 
tace of the water, and, in 
lone grandeur, seems to 
keep watch and ward over 
this wonderful inland sea. 
Itis remarkable as being 
the only object that in- 
terrupts the wide expanse, 
as you look from the Mor- 
mon capital. 

To the tourist and artist this entire region presents 
grand attractions. Nature is revealed in all her moods, 
and he must be insensible who does not recognize and 
enjoy her charms, so lavishly displayed. 








CEN. P. E. CONNOR, 


Buic.-Gzexn. P. E. Connor was born in 
Ireland, in 1820, and came to the United States with his 
parents at a very early age. 

At the breaking out of the Mexican war he was living 
in Texas, and immediately tendered bis services to his 
adopted country on the call for volunteers, being, with 
the celebrated Captain Walker, of that State, the first 
volunteer officer mustered into service. He served on 
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BRIG.-GEN. P. E. CONNOR, COMMANDING 
DISTRICT OF UTAH. 








Gen. Taylor’s line, and was severely wounded, while 
leading his company, at the battle of Buena Vista. 

At the breaking out of the late rebellion he again 
tendered his services, on behalf of his country, the 
first opportunity that offered, and raised a regiment, of 
which he was comwmissioned Colonel, expecting, as did 
his entire command, to be called into active service 
East; but it was decided 
otherwise, and in the sum- 
mer of 1862 he marched 
a column into Utah, 
where, with the exception 
of a shorter interval, he 
nas since been stationed 
in ;command of the dis- 
trict. 

In the winter of 1862-3 
he undertook a campaign 
against the hostile In- 
dians, who then infested 
all the lines of travel 
through the Territory, ard 
at the battle of Bear River, 
fought on the 29th of 
January, 1863, he, with 
the troops under his com- 
mand, gained a_ signal 
victory over the savages, 
completely breaking their 
power for mischief, and 
compelling them to’ sue 
humbly for a peace, which 
they still faithfully keep. 


With his career in Utah 
against the power of Brig- 
ham Young the world is 
tolerably familiar, and it 
is sufficient to say that 
the policy he has inaugu- 
rated and persistently 
pushed forward, of de- 
veloping the mines and encouraging “Gentile” immi- 
gration, is fast undermining the strongholds of poly- 
gamy, and will yet cause them to topple to their fall. 
While compelling the respect of his Mormon adver- 
saries, he is probably by them the most warmly hated 
man in the world. Neither by threats or cajolery have 
they found it possible to swerve him from his duty to 
his country. 

Gen. Connor is one of the many examples which our 
country affords of what great energy, joined with 
marked ability, may accomplish under the inspiration 
of institutions which second and encourage the attempts 
of the young and ambitious aspirants. Without wealth 
or political influence, but solely by his own unaided 
efforts, he has raised himself to a position of honor 
and affluence, to which his sevvices and energy have 
richly entitled him. 





SPIDERS. 


In order to test what 
a spider could do in the way 
of eating, we arose about 
daybreak one morning to 
supply his fine web with a 
fly. At first, however, the 
spider did not come from 
his retreat, so we peeped 
among the leaves, and there 
discovered that an earwig 
had been caught, and was 
now being feasted on. The 
spider left the earwig, rolled 
up the fly, and at once re- 
turned to his “‘ first course.’ 
This was at half-past five 
4. M., in September. At 
seven A. M., the earwig 
had been demolished; and 
the spider, after resting a 
little while, and probably 
enjoying a nap, came down 
for the fly, which he had 
finished by nine a. m. A little 
after nine we supplied him 
with a daddy-long-legs, 
which was eaten by noon. 
At one o’clock a blow-fly 
was greedily seized, and with 
an appetite apparentiy no 
worse for his previous in- 
dulgence, he commenced on 
the blow-fly. During the day 
and toward the evening, 
@ great many small green 
flies, or what are popularly 
termed ‘midges, had been 
caught in the web, of these 
we ccunted 120, all dead, 
and fast prisoners in the 
spider’s net. Soon sfter 
dark, provided with a lantern, 
we went to examine whether 
the spider was suflering 
at all from indigestion, or 
in any other way from his 
previous meals; instead, 
however, of being thus affect- 
ed, he was employed in rolling up together,the various 
little green midges, which he then took to his retreat, 
and ate; this process he repeated, carrying up the lots in 
little detachments, until the whole web was eaten, for 
the web and its contents were bundled up together. 
A slight rest of about an hour was followed by the most 
industrious webmaking process, and before 
another web was ready to be used in the same way. 

Taking the relative size of the spider and of the 
creatures it ate, and applying this to a man, it would be 
somewhat as follows: At daybreak, a small 
was eaten; at seven A. M., a lamb; at nine A. M., ayoung 
cameleopard; at one o’clock, a sheep; and during the 
night, 120 larks. This, we believe, would be a very fair 
allowance for one man during the twenty-four hours; 
and could we find one gifted with such an ite end 
such digestiong we can readily compreb how he 
might spin five miles of web without killing himself, 
provided he possessed the necessary ery. 








Aromatic TREES.—A very common tree in 
the Tihas do Mata, is the Breio branco, which secretes 
from the inner bark a white resin, resembling camphor 





THE MORMON TEMPLE AS If WILL APPEAR 


WHEN COMPLETED. 


in sme]l and appearance. The fruit is a small black 
berry, and the whole tree—fruit, leaf and stem-—has 
the same aromatic fragrance. By loosening the bark 
and allewing the resin to flow f , I collected a large 
quautity, and found it of ice in preserving my 
insect collections from the attacks of ants and mites. 
Another tree, much rarer than the Breio branco, viz., 
the Umiri (humirium floribundum), growing in the same 
localities, distils in a similar way an oil of a most recherché 
fragrance. The yield, however, is very. The 
= = esteem it hight Gs scent. bh. a 
supply o e precious a e are 
loosened, and pieces of cotton left a ft? 3 
By visiting the tree daily and pressing the oil from the 
cotion, a small phial, containing about an once, may be 
filled in the course of a month. 
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“ZION HOUSE,” THE BESIDENCE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 
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TO MY WIFE AT THE SEASIDE. 
ALonz, in my own quiet office, 
I sit and I smoke my cigar, + 
‘And I think of the “guid” wife who loves me, 
But who has so far: 
I think of her, lovely and noble, 
And hopeful, and fearless, and true, 
And I think of the blessing God gave me, 
My own darling Fannie, in you. 


The clock that you gave me, my dearest, 
Points nigh to the “ small hours’ ” chime, 
Ani I sit in the arm-chair you gave me 
On a long ago Christmas time ; 
And the smoke curls up from the ashes, 
Papen oor ty tp aly me 
my heart is exhaling devotion, 
My dearest, my sweetest, for you. 


4h, me! ’tis a pleasure unspoken 
To feel that, wherever you be, 
A heart that is true and unbroken 
Is beating its life-throbs for me. 
We know not our blessings when present, 
And count them but paltry and few ; 
So while you were with me I knew not 
How deep my affection for you. 


And the children—how are they, I wonder, 
As they sit by the side of the sea, 

And hear both its murmurs and thunder ?— 
Oh, teach them remembrance of me. 

And, darling, at morn, when the breezes 
Blow freshly o’er waters so blue, 

Let thy spirit be wafted toward me, 
As my heart will be yearning for you. 


The girl, with her wonderful sweetness, 
The boy, with his calm, earnest eyes, 

Oh, these are the jewels I cherish, 
The blessings most highly I prize ; 

And their mother, who loves them so dearly, 
So steadfast, and honest, and true— 

God bless them, and keep them forever, 


My children, my darling, and you. 

















“THATS ME;” 
oR, 
THE JEALOUS HUSBAND CURED. 


“Wauener there is no love, there can be no 

»” is a common saying, but how is it 

where love really exists? Is there not often good 

reason for becoming jealous? So old John Damon 
‘thought. 

Perhaps John would feel insulted if any person 
should address him with the prefix of old, for he 
called himself a youngman. True, his hair was 
white, but his form was that ofan athlete. True, 
he had toiled in his own counting-house for thirty 
years of married life, but he often declared him- 
self younger than he was the day he led his 
Matilda to the altar. 

Now his fair spouse was ten years younger than 
her lord, and was a remarkably well-preserved 
specimen of forty. Indeed, she was quite hand- 
some, and John appeared fuily to appreciate her 
charms. He evidently became more fond of his 
wife each day, and up to the moment that their 
ages reached, respectively, forty and fifty, not a 
cloud of jealousy bad ever darkened their sky. 
The husband had always been a paragon of de- 
votion, and never was absent from his “lovey,” 
even for # single evening, save on one occasion ; 
and at the time referred to, he was compelled to 
make a voyage to the East Indies, in connection 
with his business, and for two years Mrs. Damon 
was left inconsolable. 

But at the end of that time, John returned, 
rushed to “the bosom of his family,” and re- 
corded an oath that nothing, save a matter of life 
and death, should ever tear him from his home- 
joys again. 

We made the remark, “the bosom of his 


being childless, a fact which 
shey appeared much to regret. Clara was of a ro- 
mantic turn of mind—even a little wild—but inno- 
cent and truly good, confiding and generous. She 
was almost idolized by her aunt, but her uncle, 
although he felt a sincere affection for her, de- 
clared that she, like all other young girls, wanted 
watching, and the idea of her having a beau be- 
fore she was twenty years of age was thoroughly 
ridiculous. It should never be allowed so long as 
he was the master of his own house, and she its 


John resided a few miles in the country, where 
beaux to Clara’s liking were not as plentiful as 
in the metropolis. And so the master of the 
Damon mansion had been spared the necessity of 
any one into the street on his niece’s 


One summer evening, just after the sun had 
sunk to rest, and the moon had arisen, throwing 
its soft and uncertain light among the huge trees 
by which the mansion was surrounded, John w 


i 


large rose-bush 
wmdow. John crept cautiously forward. He 
listened. 


“If he is so suspicious, you must conceal my 
I truly love you, and cannot live without 


These words were spoken by the strange visitor. 
But he had scarcely finished the sentence, when 
he caught sight of John’s crouching figure, and 
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business in the library. Must have been lara. 
And yet I saw a light at her window and herself 
standing by it, only an instant since. Good 
gracious! If it should be--Pshaw, John! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. Suspect Mrs- 
D., when she’s been a paragon of patience and 
virtue for thirty years? Perish the thought.” 

John was about to turn away and enter his 
house, when he saw an arm partially extended 
from the window, the hand grasping a handker- 
chief, which it was waving to some object in the 
distance. A thought occurred to him. He 
clutched at the cambric, and secured it, But the 
arm was withdrawn in an instant. John sprang 
forward in order to get a sight of the person 
within the library, but the lamp on the centre- 
table was extinguished, and he only caught a 
glimpse of a female form. 

He hastened to the hall door and entered. He 
threw open the door leading into the library, and 
from the rays of the hall lamp, he saw a female. 
He started back as a look revealed the fact that it 
was Mrs. D. Jealousy entered his heart in an 
instant. But he conquered his emotion, and en- 
tering the apartment, asked : 

“Matilda, my lovey, how does it happen that 
you are in the dark ?”’ 

“Can it ever be dark where you are, Damon?” 
asked the wife. 

“She calls me Damon without the prefix dear 
or the affix lovey,” thought John, “and her voice 
trembles, too.” But he asked again : 

“Why did you extinguish the library lamp ?” 

** T didn’t do it. It must have been the wind.” 

** There isn’t wind enough to move the down on 
& goose,” thought John, as he proceeded to re- 
light the Jamp. This done, he glanced at the 
handkerchief. He gave a convulsive start, and 
then began a search on one corner of the linen. 
The initials “‘ M.D.” were upon it. 

John gave & yell which would have done honor 
to 8 Sioux warrior, and then commenced pacing 
up and down the apartment in the most frantic 
manner, This he continued for some time, much 
to the apparent astonishment of Mrs. D. At 
length, however, he approached his wife, and 
holding forth the cambric, he exclaimed : 

“Your handkerchief, madam.” 

“Thank you, Damon. Where did you find it, 
dear ?” 

Tn the garden, madam.” 

“IT presume the wind blew it out of the window, 
for I left it on the book-case a few moments 
since.” 

Damon began to pace up and down the room 
again. 

“What is the matter, Damon? Why are you 
acting so strangely ?” 

“Acting! That’sit, madam. Fire and furies, 
death and the devil, madam! It’s enough to 
make a man act.” 

“To what do you refer?” 

“Othello, madam. You've seen Othello played, 
havn’t you?” 

‘Yes. He became jealous of his wife without 
cause, and killed her.” 

“Did he—without cause? Well, I’m jealous, 
and am going to play the Moor without cause.” 

**But I hope you won’t murder your wife.” 

“Don’t know, madam. When I get excited, I 
don’t know what I might do.” 

** Well, if you really are going to act, I suppose 
you will remain in the city late in the evening. Of 
course you will take me with you.” 

“* She wants to be left behind when I am gone,” 
thought John. “I'll pretend to go. Good plan 
to catch the lover.” 

That night Damon made an effort to be cheer- 
ful. The next afternoon, he announced it as his 
intention to visit the city, stating that he should 
probably not return until late in the evening. 
Then he took his departure, after having coldly 
saluted Mrs. D., ordered Clara to her own room, 
and given his watch-dog a kick which sent him 
howling to his kennel. 

That evening about eight o’clock Mrs. Damon 
entered the library, and took her seat upon a 
sofa near the window. Once or twice she heard 
a slight sound which momentarily attracted her 
attention. Then she was startled by the figure of 
a young man, who leaped from behind the sofa on 
which she was seated, and made his way rapidly 
for the open window. Her surprise was too great 
for a moment, to cry out, even if she had felt 
inclined to do so. But she half suspected the 
real cause of the intruder’s presence. 

Scarcely had the young man reached the win- 
dow, when the furious barking of the dog outside 
told him of danger in passing that way. He 
therefore returned, deeming it much more safe to 
face the mistress of that mansion than the 
animal. 

“Do you usually enter and depart from people’s 
dwellings by the windows, young gentleman ?” 
asked Mrs. Damon. 

**T usually do, so far as your dwelling is con- 
cerned!” replied the young man, in a good-na- 
tured tone. 

“ Usually!” echoed Mrs. Damon. 
have been here before ?” 

* Several times, madam.” 

Well, sir, as yet I*ave never missed anything 
of value.” 

* But, madam, after a few more visits, you may 
do so.” 

“Then you are a robber ?” 

“I don’t know as I canbe called a robber 
in the common acceptation of the term. But as 
I have been robbed by an inmate of this nouse, I 

think I have a right to retaliate.” 

“ And pray, sir, of what have you been robbed 
here ?” 

** My heart, madam.” 

“Indeed! And who has stolen away the heart 


“Then you 





of so handsome a young gentleman as yourself?” 
“She is quizzing or complimenting me,” | 





started off in an instant, and was lost to view. 

“ Mysterious!” thought John. ‘“Can’t be that 
he was speaking to the servant. The young man | 
was 00 genteel in appearance, and Biddy has no 


thought the young man. “She calls me hand- | 
some. Ill be even with her.” He, therefore, | 
threw himself first into a theatrical attitude, and ' 


hen upon his knees, exclaiming, in an extrava- 
gant manner ; 

“You, dear lady, you have my heart; and since 
you give me the assurance that I possess your 
own, let me suggest an instant flight from—” 

** Thunder and Mars! I’ve caught you, have I?” 
cried Damon, as he burst open the door, and 
entered at that instant, almost bursting with rage 
He had just been in time to hear the last sen 
tence of the young man, and to witness his posi- 
tion. Approaching the stranger, he exclaimed : 

‘So, sir, you propose an elopement with Mrs. 
D., do you?” 

“* Certainly I do,” replied the young man, butst- 
into a merry laugh. 

** And you, madam,” continued Damon, turning 
to his wife, ‘“‘may—shall leave my house in an 
hour. As for this upstart, I'll settle with him, 
just as soon as I can get my pistols.” 

Saying which, he again blustered from the 
room, 

“You see that your folly is likely to create 
trouble,” exclaimed Mrs. Damon, after her hus- 
band had left the apartment. ‘‘ Now you will be 
kind enough to explain?” 

Certainly, madam. I thought you were making 
sport of me, when you called me handsome, and 
my words and acts were simply intended as a 
joke.” 

“But why did you visit the honse at all?” 

**T will tell you now, frankly. I became ac- 
quainted with Miss Clara nearly a year since. I 
called upon her once or twice at that time. I 
was then compelled to be absent for a time. Two 
weeks ago I returned to the city. I have visited 
Clara three times. The reason I did not come 
openly was, she informed me that her uncle 
would not permit it.” } 

‘“You were here last night ?” 

** Yes, madam.” 

* And you saw Clara to-night ?” 

‘*T saw Clara standing at her own window, and 
spoke with her an instant. I had just entered 
this library through this window, when I saw you. 
I hid behind the sofa. But a moment after I saw 
Clara through the side door. She motioned me 
to leap out of the window. I felt satisfied that if 
I attempted to remain concealed, you would dis- 
cover me. Indeed, knowing that your husband 
was in the eity, or at least supposing so, I came 
to the conclusion to see you, declare my love for 
your niece, and pray you to use your influence 
with her fiery uncle in my behalf. I attempted to 
escape by the window. I thought if I could do 
so, and then enter by the door like’a gentleman, it 
would appear much better. But you discovered 
me, and my situation was so extremely ridiculous, 
that I thought I might as well turn the whole 
affair into a joke, having been informed by Clara 
that you were a lover of fun.” 

‘Well, you see the result of your fun. My 
husband finds you on your knees to me, declaring 
your passion, and proposing flight. He, of course, 
has a right to be jealous; and, no doubt, as soon 
as he returns, will shoot you. Will you call that 
a joke?” 

** But I can explain to him.” 

** He may not believe you.” 

** Let me marry Clara, and then he will.” 

Really, young man, you are not overstocked 
with modesty.” 

“Perhaps not, madam. I have always had to 
make my own way through the world, and as the 
markets have usually stood, I never found that 
article at par.” 

**T doubt whether you ever invested init. But 
pray tell me, since you propose an alliance with 
my niece, who and what are you ?” 

**T believe my name is Edward Lamar. I was 
born in the East Indies, twenty years since. I 
have no recollection of my father, and my mother 
died while I was quite young. I received some 
kindness, however, at the hands of a gentleman, 
was placed at school for a short time, but my 
patron died, and I was left alone. I sailed for the 
New World. The war then raging opened a field 
to me. I connected myself with the navy, and 
now wear an anchor in its service,” 

“That is much in your favor. 
your father ?” 

“*T have heard but little of him.” 

** You were born in the Indies twenty years ago, 
you say? My husband was there about that time. 
Perhaps he knew your father ?” 

** Possibly. And all I know of him myself I 
will freely tell you.” 

** Proceed.” 

“IT have been informed that my father was an 
American, and that, something over twenty years 
ago, he took passage from New York for the 
Indies, Among the passengers, there was a 
young and beautiful lady.. During the tedium of 
a long voyage, my father and this young woman 
became much attached to each other.” 

‘Very natural—quite natural.” 

“Yes, madam, so natural, that I am that gen- 
tleman’s natural son.” 

“Indeed! And after this confession, do you 
still presume to press your claim for Clara’s 
hand?” 

‘I certainly do, madam; and as the faplt was 
none of mine, I certainly shall expect that a 
sensible lady like yourself will not raise it as an 
objection. Besides, I am sure that my father 
was respectable, for a likeness I have in my posses- 
sion, of himself, has a noble appearance. Of 
course he don’t look now, if he is still living, 
as he did twenty years since, when this picture 
was taken. Look at it, madam,” continued the 
young man, presenting the painting. 

” Oh, no, I don’t wish to look upon his face. He 
must be a horrible monster.” 

“ But you say your husband was in India about 


But what of 


that time. He may be able to throw some light 
upon my birth. I beg of you to look at the 
picture.” 


Mrs. Damon took the painting, glanced at it,’ 
and gave utterance to a half-suppressed shriek. 
But she quickly recovered herself, and said to the 


young man ; 


—<—<——= 

“Edward Lamar, I hear my husband coming ; 
be kind enough to step into the next apartment; 
I will call you presently.” 

Edward obeyed. Scarcely had he left the library 
by one door, when John Damon entered by an- 
other. His eyes glared, he was pale, and his short, 
white hair stood erect, He expected to find his 
wife in tears, but she stood proudly erect to re 
Gsive him. And she asked: 

“‘Damon, have you come to order me from the 
house ?” 

“*T have come for an explanation, madam.” 

** You shall have it—get me a chair.” 

The husband was somewhat astonished at the 
cool manner of his wife, but he did as she com- 
manded him, and then took a seat himself.” 

** Proceed,” he said. 

“You will first proceed to question me, and I 
will answer.” 

“Very well. Did you not stand or sit by that 
window last eyening, and hold converso with a 
young man whom I saw in this apartment a few 
moments since ?” 

**I did not.” 

“Did you not afterward signal the same person 
with your handkerchief?” 

**T did not.” 

“Such proceedings I witnessed between that 
young man and some female. Who could the 
latter person have been ?” 

**No doubt, Clara.” 

“Humph! Perhaps you wil deny that I found 
@ young man upon his knees to you in this apart- 
ment, a short time since, and thet I heard him 
speak of an elopemont with you ?” 

**T will not deny this.” 

** You can’t.” 

**Then you are really jealous?” 

“TI should think so.” 

** And you will drive me from your house ?” 
“Unless you make satisfactory explanations,” 
“I will do so, Listen to me, Damon, For thirty 
years I have been your wife ; you never suspected 
me until last night ?” 

** Never.” 

‘And have you never given me reason to us- 
pect you ?” 

“‘ That’s a matter to be settled hereafter. Speak 
of yourself, madam.” 

“Twill. Twenty-two years ago you sailed for 
India, leaving me behind.” 

“* My absence was unavoidable, and J could not 
take you with me.” 

**T was left alone for two years, Damon ?” 
**With all your little comforts around you, 
Mrs. D.” 

**T was young ?” 

“Just eighteen when I sailed.” 

** You had often told me that I was beautiful ?”” 
** What is coming now ?” 

**T was surrounded by flatterers?” 

* T believe I’m going to faint,” groaned Damon. 
**No wonder, then, that I should ——” 

** Hold, madam! don’t speak the damning word 
until I get my breath.” 

Damon sprung to his feet, strode up and down 
the room, tore his hair, and beat upon his breast. 
But after a time he became more calm, and ex- 
claimed : 

**Go on, madam ; speak, if you can bring your 
tongue to utter your own shame.” 

“It is with shame I speak it—the result of your 
absence was——” 

“Was what, madam?” almost shrieked the 
frantic man. 

** The result was, that young man you saw kneel- 
ing at my feet.” 

Damon was for a time speechless. He gasped 
like a person strangling; clutched his throat, and 
after the most desperate effort, cried : 


you in finding the fellow.” 

Damon seized the painting, and clutched it with 
a madman’s gripe, as if the ivory was sensible of 
pain. He paced up and down the room with rapid 
strides, declaring that the instant he set his eyes 
upon the father he would annihilate him. But 
at length he paused near the light, and glanced 
at the painting. He started back—his anger ap- 
peared to vanish in an instant, and surprise take 
its place. The words which escaped him as he 
gazed upon the painting were simply : 

** That's me !” 

It was Damon’s own portrait. But for all this, 
he found forgiveness ; and Edward and Clara will, 
no doubt, be married in time. Damon has prom- 
ised to take no more voyages to India without 
Matilda. 








Fun at Home.—Don’t be afraid of a little 
fun at home. Don’t shut your house lest the sun 
should fade your carpets, and your hearts, lest a hearty 
laugh shake down some of the musty old cobwebs 
there! If you want to ruin your sons, let them think 
that all mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the 
threshold without, when they come home at night. 
When once a home is regarded as only a place to eat, 
drink and sleep in, the work is begun that ends in 
gaubling-houses and reckless degradation. Young 
people must have fun and relaxation somewhere; if 
they do not find it at their own hearthstones, it will be 
sought at other and less profitable places. Therefore 
let the fire burn brightly at night, and make the home- 
stead delightful with all those little arts that parents so 
perfectiy understand. Don’t repress the buoyant 
spirits of your children; half an hour's merriment 
round the lamp and firelight of home, blots out the 
remembrance of many a care and anuoyance during the 
day, and the best safeguard they can take with them 
into the world is the influence of a biight little domes- 
tic danctum. 


Juvce H— , of Northwestern Illinois, 
telis the following story of bis early practice : “Soon 
after I commenced the practice cf law I was engaged in 
trying a small matier of accounts before a justice of the 
peace, another young lawyer being employed on the 
other side. There was not much to be said, it is true; 
and about the time we got through with the testimony 
I noticed the justice figuring on a piece of paper and 
writing in the docket. As scon as the last witness was 
through I got up to argue my side of the case. T. 
ecurt, who was of a thirsty temperament, got up, a0 
as he left the bench said, coolly : ‘Young men, you ca 
© on with your arguments ; I will be in pretty soon, 








‘he judgment is $501" We didn’t proceed.” 





‘Where is his father? Show himtome. I'll 
tear him limb from limb!” " 
‘“* He deserves it,” coolly replied Mrs. D. “But % 


here is the villain’s portrait; take it; it will assist 
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THE MOTHER TO HER SLEEPING 
BABE. 
Sizep, baby, sleep: thy soft blue eyes, 
Whose beaming looks I fondly prize, 
Are closing now in sweet repose, 
Unscared by pain or earthly woes. 
Yes, sleep in peace: thy mother’s breast 
Pillows thy rest. 


Bleep, baby, sleep: nay, do not start ; 
*Tis but thy mother’s beating heart 
Whose pulses throb against thy cheek, 
Full of the love she need not speak, 
Sleep, and dream on ; thy mother’s arm 
Shields thee from harm. 


Ah, dost thou smile? A-c angels near, 
Whispering sweet music in thine ear? 
Bright ministers from. God above, 
Watching the children of his love? 
Sleep safely now ; their wings are spread 
Around thy head. 


Sweetly, my babe, thou sleepest now, 


‘’ With parted lips and placid brow ; 


Not yet has pain or anxious care 
Printed harsh lines of sorrow there. 
Sleep, sleep in peace ; thy mother’s ear 
Is list’ning near. 


Omnipotent of earth and heaven, 
By whom all earthly joys are given, 
Thou only to a mother’s heart 
Can this undying love impart. 
I thank Thee still for every bliss— 
But most for this. 








A Maori Love Tale. 


. Tue following narrative is a true one. It hap- 
pened, not many years ago, in the most beautiful 
part of New Zealand, the Bay of Islands, so 
aptly named, and so well known as a regular resort 
of the American sperm whale fisheries for fruits, 
vegetables and supplies, in the end of the summer 
season, from the month of February to May. 

The Bay of Islands, so named from the many 
beautiful little islets which bestud its blue, 
translucent waters, runs many miles inland, in- 
denting the woody slopes with deep sheltered 
bays, where ships can ride in safety, untouched 
by any storm, as they idly rock on their smooth, 
glassy surface, 

Scattered up and down these bays, and on its 
many islets, dwell one of the most powerful as 
well as most numcrous of the Maori tribes, called 
the Ngapuhi. This tribe is perhaps the most 
warlike of all the native race, not excepting the 
powerful inland tribe of the Waikatos, their 
natural, hereditary and most biiter foes, 
Between these two great tribes perpetual warfare 
has ever existed, and many and varied the raids 
the one has made on the other, with alternate suc- 
cess and defeat on either side ; and many are the 
Taurekas, or slaves, captured in those excursions, 
to be found in both tribes. Formerly but small 
mercy was shown to any so captured, especially if 
they ..appened to be old, weak, or children; mer- 
cilessly they were butchered, and then cooked. 
Only the strong, and those likely to be useful, 
escaped this tate, to be doomed to one of longer 
continuance, but perhaps scarcely less merciful 
than a swift and speedy death, for their after-life 
was to be one of perpetual slavery: not theirs 
alone, for their misfortune descended to their 
children, and their children’s children after them. 
Henceforth their strength, their substance, the 
fruits of their toil, the offspring of their bodies, 
were all alike the property of their captor ; they 
held their very life merely on sufferance, and ex- 
isted only as long as it pleased the caprice or 
suited the interests of those who owned them. 

Though originally of the same blood and kin, 
descended from the same great ancestor, Maori— 
owning one common father, speaking the same 
tongue, nurtured on the same soil, they became 
a distinct and marked race; they had, with rare 
exceptions, no voice in the affairs of the tribes, 
no influence in the counsels of the people— 
looked upon as so many tools to manufacture food 
and minister to the pleasures and wants, the 
whims and caprices of their lords and masters. 
In a word, they were Taurekas, or slaves— 
Taureka, a name most offensive of any to a free- 
born native New Zealander. 

Well, nigh forty years ago, when the ships of 
the white men began to touch regularly at Koror- 
arika, (the native name of the Bay of Islands) 
and exchanged muskets, and balls, and powder, 
for potatoes, and kunieras, and yams, the 
Ngapuhi, newly armed with the white man’s 
thunder and lightning, more destructive in its 
effects than that of Jove of eld, resolved to pay 
their old enemies, the Waikatos, a by no means 
friendly visit. War canoes were fitted out, skins 
newly tatooed and painted, feathers donned, and 
in all the other rude panoply of Maori warfare, 
they started on their expedition, part of them 
overland, by long and forced marches, and the 
remainder over the ofttimes boisterous seas, in 
large double-tree hewn canoes. 

At length they all met at the agreed-upon ren- 
dezvous, and came suddenly on their unexpected 
foe. It matters not to the interest of my tale to 
tell of the onslaught upon so many comparatively 
defenseless victims. All in vain the Waikatos 
fought, undaunted by the new and fearful weapons 
of their invaders. Spears and clubs proved of 
small avail against the afar-off deach-dealing 
powder and bullets. Many a brave foe bit the 
dust; many a young warrior sought and found in 
death his first and last laurele—alas! not of vic. 
tory, but next best to triumph, a death on the 
field, fighting bravely for hearths and homes. 
Many a poor woman and helpless child fell victims 
to the ruthless fury of their unsparing destroyers, 
Many bodies were roasted and eaten. And many 
more, the strength of the unfortunate tribe, 





na sadly and submissively their captors 
ome, 

The vengeance of the Ngapthis being amply 
satisfied, their horrid cannibal propensity more 
than gratified, with booty and spoils of war-in 
the shape of spears and clubs, stores of food and 
many captors, they betook themselves once more 
to their canoes, and paddled and sailed their 
seaward voyage home, where, after a few days’ 
prosperous journey, they safely arrived. 

Among the many captives taken, was a young 
girl, spared by the old chief, Kaiteke, her captor, 
On account of her birth as a rangatira nui’s 
(great chief's) daughter, and her promise of 
great future beauty. Her name was Ataahua, 
(the form of beauty.) 

To his whare or hut he took her, and confided 
her to the care of his chief wife, thinking her too 
young to excite jealousy among his numerous 
wives, and hoping, for the present at least, 
Waitua, his oldest one, would look upon her and 
treat her as a daughter. He was not deceived. 
Waitua’s heart, savage though she was, warmed 
to the poor bereft orphan, and she took her under 
her protection and fostering care. The years 
passed, and the captive girl, in that fair, genial 
clime, quickly ripened into a dark-eyed, beautiful 
woman. 

Another eye, however, besides the old man’s, had 
noted her fast-growing charms, another heart 
was stricken with a warmer, stronger feeling than 
even that of the hot but old and passionate chief. 
That eye and that heart belonged to the old 
man’s first-born and only son, Re-whare-wa, the 
only child of Waitua, his first wife, and Waitua 
herself favored her son, as a mother always will. 
Despite her strong suspicion, or perhaps, rather, 
owing to it, that her husband intended the damsel 
for himself, she gave her son every opportunity 
she could and dared, to see Ata, as she was 
generally called. 

And Ata was not slow to mark the difference be- 
tween the young, active, well-formed Re-whare-wa, 
and the old gray-headed, though still strong- 
willed and powerful Kaiteke. Naturaily, she, too, 
favored the youth, and all the more, perhaps, 
that their meetings had to be secret ones, and at 
rare and distant intervals. 

Many other eyes and many other hearts were 
alike smitten by Ata’s dark eyes and blushing 
charms. All the young men of the tribe cast 
longing eyes toward her, buat well knowing the 
superior claims of their head-chief and his son, 
could only look on afar off, and long in vain for 
fruit far beyond their reach. 

Whether the old chief knew, or, “ knowing, 
seemed not to know,” with all a savage’s innate 
secretiveness of word and thought, his son’s too 
evident partiality for Ata, I cannot say; he neither 
by word or sign manifested any such knowledge, 
On the contrary, he seemed to make no objection 
to their intercourse whenever, which happened 
but seldom, he found them together. And so 
time passed, and the girl and boy loved each other 
with all the passion and warmth of youth's first 
love. At length the old man’s health began to 
fail, and the time of his departure hence seemed 
to be drawing nigh. 

One fine summer’s day he asked his brother to 
give him his gun, ready loaded, as he would like 
to fire one more shot before he went forth to the 
land of spirits. His brother gave it him, and then 
the old man desired his wives to be sent for, as 
he wished to bid them all good-by, and Ata 
among the rest. As soon as the girl appeared 
with the other women, the old wretch deliberately 
raised the gun, and taking aim at her, fired. 
Uttering a loud shriek, the women rushed round 
her, expecting every moment to see her drop on 
the ground in the agonies of death. To their great 
surprise, she remained standing, quiet, and ap- 
parently unhurt. The gun had not been loaded 
with ball, for the chief’s brother had guessed his 
intention, and thus frustrated it. 

Then the old man wailed out his rage and indig- 
nation. “Iam growing old and my authority is 
departing from me; the strength of my arm is 
failing, the sight of mine eyes is fast dimming, 
and my young men regard not my words. My 
own brother, the son of my mother, heeds me not. 
I go forth to the land of spirits unaccompanied, 
and the wife I had chosen to share with me the 
journey does not accompany me.” 

And then, as if rage and baffled intentions had 
put, for the time, fresh strength into his limbs, 
he started up, and throwing around him his flaxen 
mat, peremptorily ordered Ata to follow him. 
His “houi,” or stone club, the symbol of his 
chieftainship, hung from his right wrist. Ata, 
folding closely around her her solitary robe of 
birds’ skins, followed, trembling, his footsteps. 
None of the others dared to interfere, but silently 
watched the pair, as Kaiteke led the way to the 
edge of a high rocky precipice overlooking the 
sea, and on the top of which his kainga was built. 
As soon as they reached the overhanging ledge 
of the rock, Kaiteke ordered Ata to take her stand 
before him, and then pushed her off. With a loud, 
unearthly scream, the poor girl disappeared, and 
the other women, setting up a loud tangi, rushed 
down to the seaside to find her mangled body 
lying on the stones below. On reaching the beach, 
to their great delight they found it was high-tide, 
and saw the head of the girl out of the water, 
some distance from shore, and herself striking 
bravely and boldly out for a small island in the 
distance, and on which Kaiteke’s brother lived. 

This island they saw the girl safely reach and 
wade up out of the water to Hoani’s hut, enter it, 
and there remain. Old Kaiteke saw none of it, 
satisfied that the girl was now his own, if not in 


this world, in the one to which he thought he had | 


gent her. He stood a few moments longer on the 


rock, and then returned to his whare, or hut. 
Here, seating himself on the ground, he sang his 
parting song, which is still preserved among his 
tribe : 

“TI am falling, quickly falling, to the regions down 


below, 
I have sent my love before me, I haste to follow now; 


The shadows and the darkness have passed from off 
2 allay anh the tness before my visfon roll; 
Poe ee aan ee einen abe, the fairest of them 

Is calling, loudly calling—I hasten to her csil. 

My bitteceet fos have fallen—they stand on yonder 

Awaiting now my coming—their lord and master 
evermore. 


Farewell to ye, my le—a long and last farewell; 
My = Y leave behind me, for other tongues to 


Once more he rushéd otit to the rock, and casting 
himself off it, was dashed to pieces oni the broken 
boulders below. 

But not yet had Re-whare-wa gained his love. 
Hoani, his uncle, refused to give up the girl. He, 
too, had become enamored of her, and resolved, 
now he had her in his possession, to keep her. 
The poor girl, twice rescued from a fearful death, 
sat disconsolate, and pined for Waitua, who was 
to her as her mother, and her well-loved Re- 
whare-wa, 

Very jealously Hoani guarded her and watched 
her; but love is even quicker and stronger than 
jealousy itself, and one morning the girl was 
missing. Hoani had that day, unfortunately for 
him, received a bottle of ram from a whaling ship, 
and not able to withstand the temptation, had 
drunk himself into a state of unconsciousness. 
In the silence of the night the girl once more 
swam across the channel, undaunted by the dark 
night, rough sea, or prowling shark, and favored 
by fortune, reached Tepuna, Re-whare-wa’s village, 
in safety. The next morning, Hoani, taking with 
him some twenty or thirty of his young men, 
started to bring her back. They arrived at 
Tepuna, to find both the lovers were gone, 
whither none knew, or if knowing, would not teil. 
Shortly afterward Waitua disappeared, and for 
years naught more was heard of any of the three. 

Hoani had been dead some time, and the loves 
of Ata and Re-whare-wa were fast being forgotten, 
when one day # young chief of the Ngapuhi, 
having lost his way in the forest, whilst pigeon- 
shooting, after wandering about two days and one 
night, came upon a smal wlearing in the heart of 
the forest, on the banks of a small fresh-water 
stream. Approaching it, he saw two whares 
(huts); entering one, he found a very old, white- 
haired woman, nursing an infant, and two or 
three older children playing about inside the hut. 
Asking her name, he found it was Waitua, the 
mother of Re-whare-wa, and that here they had 
found shelter and a home. He staid until Re- 
whare-wa’s and Ata’s return from the forest, and 
next morning started back again, accompanied 
by Re-whare-wa, to his tribe. 

Ahuareka, their grandchild, is at this present 
day the reigning beauty of the tribe of the 
Ngapuhis. 








INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT FIRE 
AT PORTLAND. 


No one who has not witnessed the ruins of 
a great fire like that of Portland, can form any concep- 
tion of the fearful dreariness and desolation it produces. 
It is a sad reflection that a simple spark of fire, dropped 
by the carelessness of a child, and caught up by the 
winds of heaven, should, in a single night, annihilate 
the labors of thousands of industrious and energetic 
men, working for twenty years in rearing pleasant 
homes and haunts of restless activity. 

But fire does its work with terrible thoroughness, 
and what a few days ago was a beautiful, active, throb- 
bing city, is now a desolate waste, a scarred, and 
scorched, and blackened monument of ruin. 

The city was particularly cheerful, both by ita location 
and by the character of its street architecture and orna- 
ments, It occupies a peninsula which may be roughly 
described as a crescent-shaped valley lying between 
two hills. The rising ground to the south and west was 
the newest Portland, being mainly covered by hand- 
some private houses, many of them of brown stone, 
almost all of them large, and either surrounded by 
pleasant gardens, or situated in streets beautifully 
overarched by avenues of the beautiful New England 
elm, that most graceful and noble of our American 
trees. 

Below this western quarter stretches the valley above 
spoken of, which may be said to be divided longitudi- 
rally into two sections, the southern of which com- 
prises the heavy wharfage and commercial business 
section of the city; while the northern, so far as 
occupied, is occupied by streets in which the lighter 
retail stores, the “‘shopping establishments” of the 
city, were established, together with the finest public 
buildings, such as the City Hall, the Custom House, 
the principal churches, the Natural History Society 
buildings, the Portland Athenw#um, and the fashionable 
hotels. Here, too, were situated the lawyers’ offices 
and the banks, and through this section, this northern- 
most and easternmost section of the middle or valley 
district, it was that the ocean of flame was swept 
betore a violent gale, literally abolishing almost every- 
thing in its path. 

The fire broke out in a boat-builder’s shop, situated 
on the extreme western edge of the valley, or middle 
district. When it had been raging for less than an 
hour, and the citizens hoped to confine its fury to a 
limited space near the water-side, shingles and sparks 
from the burning buildings were carried by the violent 
southwest wind a mile across the whole intervening 
space, and falling upon some four or five frame houses 
which stood on the heights to the north of the city, 
set fire to and consumed them. Twelve hours after- 
ward these ruins marked the extreme actual limit of s 
conflagration which had devoured all that stood be- 
tween them and the spot from which the flames had 
first burst forth! It was as if the demon had hurled 
a fiery arrow over the devoted city to set himself a mark 
at which he should aim. 

The fire originated in the carelessness of a little boy, 
who threw a lighted fire-cracker into a coopers’ shop. 
From this shop the flames were communicated to a 
vast sugar-house adjoining, and carried by the wind 
from spot to spot, until the whole city seemed an ocean 
of surging billows of fire and smoke. 

No. lin our double-page illustration, designates the 
point where the conflagration began, and shows a 
| portion of the charred walls of the sugar house still 
| standing. 

All efforta to arrest the destruction proved unavajl. 
| ing. It swept across the doomed city with irresistible 
fury, devouring everything in its course, until for 
want of material its force was spent, There was but 





| one trifling exception, the McAllister House, marked No- 


—in the illustration, was embowered ima dense and 
beautiful grove of trees, which did present a sufficient 
barrier to arrest the flames in that direction, while the 
barren hilis opposite the house stood a wail of protec- 
tion, becatse there was nothing on them to buru. 
Great exigencies and dangers bring to view the best 
and worst phases of human nature. There are fiends 


ities of life, and while the macs of the citizens 
were fighting the mad elements, and striving to secure 
life and property, these wretches prowled about, plun- 
dering wherever they had an opportunity. And sincs 
the fire, hordes of villains have flocked to the smitten 
tity, in the hope of securing spoils amid the general 
confusion, In consequence of this invasion, it became 
necessary to station guards at various points, and « 
company of United States regulars and another of 
marines were, detailed for this purpose. 

On our front page there is a picture showing the Na- 
tional Bank placed under the protection of these treops; 
also, a view of the encampment of the destitute citizens 
whose homes were destroyed. The tents were furnished 
by order of the Secretary of War. As an illustration of 
the spirit of enterprise actuating the people of Portland, 
and a proof that they do not yicld to despair, num- 
ber 3 shows an enterprising tradesman resuming 
business among the ruins of his former store. And & 
similar determination is expressed by all the sufferers; 
so that, though crippled for a time, they will soon begin 
the work of restoring what the fire has destroyed, and 
in a few years a new Portland will arise from the ashes 
and wreck of the former city, more beautiful and attrac. 
tive than the one destroyed. A deep sympathy has 
been manifested throughout the country for the suf- 
ferers by this calamity, and from all our principal cities 
contributions have been forwarded for the relief of the 
destitute, 

Our Artist has grouped together a series of views, 
showing some of the most prominent scenes connected 
with this calamitous visitation, which give a clearer 
idea of the siate of things than any description. To 
these illustrations we refer our reacegs rather than to 
a detailed acvount. 











A FACETIOUS ALDERMAN. 


Te estimation in which our ‘City !'athers” 
are generally held is not very complimentary to those 
functionaries. They are believed to have a decided 
liking for creature comforts; to shape their legislation 
by the amount of grattiities that, in some incomprehen- 
sive manner, finda way to their pockets; to be swayed 
by personal interests more than by a regard for the 
public welfare; in short, to be a body of respectable 
outlaws, who use their offic'al position as a means of 
preying upon society generally. Such, however is not 
the character of the Board in Newark, N. J. That city 
is highly favored. Its aldermen are models, They are 
léarned, they are elegant, they are witty. They relieve 
the tedious routine of formal business by brilliant dis- 
quisitions on art and kindred matters, while frequent 
sallies of humor prove that they have maintained s 
conscious void of offense, and are always disposed to 
look on the bright side of life. 

A few days ago a petition was presented to the Board, 
complaining of a steam whistle on a certain manufac. 
tory, and the whistles of the railroad engines, as 
nuisances. The petition was referred to a select com~- 
mittee, the chairman of which moved the following 
interesting and amusing report: 


persons in Green street, res 
on Gould’s manufacturing estab R 
Avenue, together with the amendment, referring to the 
whisties on the engines belonging to the N. J. R. R. 
Co., and other unearthly noises in the hhborhood of 
the depot at Market street, would ly report : 
Firstly-—Whistles are of Incient origin, and have ex- 
isted from time immemorial; and even before the 
inventions of man, thousands of little songsters have 


y op his way home whistles a 

simole air, and whistling after getting out of the woods 

is of use. By whistling, the lover invites his sweetheart 

to meet him , | —s alone, the huntsman calls 
C) 


his dog, and wain pipes all hands; in fact, 
there are times when nearly every one by turns seems 
to get in a pucker. 


Look, for instance, 


whistles, 
whistle for his pay. The wise Franklin also gives 
examples of many who pay too dear for their whistles. 
Fourthly—Steam whistles, and especially the one on 
Gould’s tactory, are of modern invention, They are 
principally used to call the workmen to labor, to signify 
the close of labor, and to sound a note of alarm in case 
of fire. The one on Gould’s factory is a rare specimen of 
art, and worthy of preservation. The precise nature of 
its sounds have not been oo 2 ey determined. 
It was made by one of our 8’ mechanics, and this 
kind of whistle, with further improvements, is designed 
for a variety of uses. The inventor to make a 
much larger one, and on a different key, to be placed in 
the bell-tower, not only to give the alarm in case of fire, 
but also to cajl those workmen who live in the extreme 
part of the city at the proper time to their labor. It 
will likewise be used instead . on the coast, 
to warn vessels in thick weather, and one is to be placed 
at Sandy Hook to keep off the cholera. The engine 
whistles of the New Jersey Railroad are pleasant and 
entertaining, especially to , -y culti 
minds, Those belo to the e that meet on 
the canal bridge at the foot of Mar street excel in 
the lofty character oftheir tones. Your committees, not 
musical eare, cannot appreciate the music as 
well asthe yn Sometimes this music exerts a 
deleterious effect upon the nervous systems of elderly 
persons, and your committee have observed vibra 


i 


measure. 
y—Your committee do not think it advisable for 

the city authorities to interfere with ordinary whistling, 
because this is the simplest mode of learning a tune, 
and it is also necessary in casés man should lose his 
dog. 
be ed 
«* Whistle and I'l) come to you my Lad,” or 

* Blow ye windy mornings, biow ye winds, heighho! 

Blow ye windy mornings, blow, blow, blow!” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

We believe such men can be trusted, ana we 
wish our own “Fathers” would give a little play to 
gentle feelings, and let contracts and schemes tor de- 
pleting the treasury occupy less of their time. We 
| commend the example of the Newark Board tw the'r 
| erious attention, 





and harpies who will take advantage even of the calam- ‘ 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Jury 28, 1866, 








ISADORE. 


Lrxe a billow of sheen, 
Of the aureal mouth 
Of the river that floods the day— 
Like a sheaf of the sheen 
Of the sun of the south, 
Bound in a single ray— 
Shines the sheaf of thy yellow hair, 
Bound in a fillet of gold— 
Shines the sheaf of thy radiant hair, 
Bound in an aureal fold. 


When we whisper alone, 
And the gates of the sun 
The satin-slipper’d shadows shut and bar, 
Then each tremulous soul 
Seems to giddily roll 
To the top of delight, 
And to dizzily loll, 
Half afraid of the height, 
Like a pallid and pendulous star, 
As it giddily rolls from its lair ; 
Like a timid and tremulous star, 
As it dizzily lolls on the air. 


When red is all the west, 
And pallid stars arise, 
And satin shadows half eclipse 
Thy violet vernal eyes, 
With youth’s full-bodied zest, 
And drunken with thy sighs, 
On thine odorous, vermeil lipsp— 
Ripe and red as granadilla— 
All my longing lolls and rests, 
And I drift—drift—on the Scylla 
Of those marmorean breasts. 


Like the lullaby light 
Of the Cross of the South, 
That purfies with pearl the purple of night, 
Is the sibyilic spell 
Of those violet eyes, 
That hushes the passion that pants in me: 
And the voice from the shell 
Or thine odorous mouth 
Comes like the sound of a star-soothed sea— 
Like the sound of a pure and passionless sea.: 








The Spectre of Cliffe; 


oR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &o, &c. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE SAUCY SALL. 


Wirz the first dawn of morning, Raymond swept 
the sea with a little spy-glass, which he had put 
into his pocket the previous day for the use of Mr. 
Stevens ; there was one stately vessel visible that 
had just started upon the broad highway of the 
Atlantic for the Western World ; but the instru- 
ment which told him that much, by showing him 
the streaming stars and stripes, could bring the 
ship no nearer, save to his vision! The wind had 

lulled which had hurried the clouds in 
flocks athwart the moon all night, and the huge 
three-master made but little way ; it was agony to 
the captive to watch her lessening hull, her masts 
dwindling inch by inch to a mere stich of canvas, 
then sinking altogether out of sight; and yet he 
well knew that though he had caught sight of her 
from the first, she could not have come within 
distance, by a mile, for any signal of his to be 
discerned, far less attended to. 

A few hours later, but still very early in the 
morning, the Preventive boat from Marmouth 
passed on its way to Lucky Bay; but it, too, 
gave the outlying rocks and reefs so wide a berth, 
that all his signs and cries were unavailing. He 
had made bold to strip one of the precious bales 
of its sailcloth covering, to flutter flag-wise at the 
mouth of the cave; but at the distance which the 
cutter kept, it could have shown no larger than 
an albatross’s wing. Moreover, unlike one placed 
upoa the Down, or even on the beach, he was ina 

where no mortal would think of looking 
for a human creature, or of taking any sign as 
made by man.° Foot by foot, the cutter slowly 
drew away, for the wind was not in her favor, and 
tacked and tacked, though never near tue shore, 
till presently the headland cut her off. 

Neither food nor drink had Raymond taken for 
twelve hours, yet the fever of his blood ran high ; 
and like a wild beast in his lair, he paced his nar- 
row prison, feeling desire for nothing save to be 
free. The day drew on, and with it drew the fatal 
time when Gideon was to put his murderous de- 
sign into execution, The tide was almost at its 
lowest, which was the only period at which the 
Mermaid Cavern could be reached, and which 
Raymond himself had bidden his wife remember, 
appointing as it were with his own breath the 
hour of her doom. 

He was about to lose the beloved partner of his 
life, the wife of his youth, still beautiful as a 
bride, the mother of his innocent child—nay, and 
that helpiess child herself as well—at the hands 
of one already a murderer in intent, and whom 
neither beauty nor helplessness would move a 
hair’s-breadth from his cruel purpose. Thoughts 
like these would have been enough to drive some 
men mad in a like position, or to tempt them to 
end such mental agony by one leap forth into the 
viewless air; but not so Raymond. If he could 
not save, he might still live to be avenged. Sooner 
or later, surely he would escape from his living 
grave; then, wifeless, childless, he would track 
the wretch who had made him desolate—ay, 
though the pursuit should lead him half round 
the world ; and then, face to face, the victim risen 
from the tomb to confront his murderer—then, for 

a few brief minutes, he would taste of that nearest 
approach to joy which would then be left to him— 
revenge! Foot to foot, hand to hand—and, bet- 
ter, without » weapon, for sp the thing would last 
the longer—how he would woo that ruffian to the 





relentless force, and squeeze the life out of his 
lying throat by slow degrees! He should come 
twice to life again, and die three times: once for 
himself, in payment for the time when Gideon 
mocked him in the very jaws of seeming death ; 
and once—the husband’s breath came quick and 
short the while he thought upon it—once for Mil- 
dred ; and once again for the child; and then his 
dark soul should wing its way to hell. Raymond 
Clifford’s veins swelled into knots, and his fingers 
dug into the flesh of his clinched hands the while 
he thought upon his great revenge. He had 
never been so near the fate of his race before, as 
when he brooded over that grim picture ; the 
curse of the Ciiffords almost came upon him, But 
as though he had felt that it was nigh, and knew 
that if it fell he would be powerless for the work 
of retribution,he beat it back as it were by force, 
and compelled his mind into other channels. He 


| made it count the puffins as they stood in single 


file upon the ledges beneath, and mark how often 
the green-eyed haggard cormorant dived'within 


| the hour, and how long remained before he 


emerged from under water with draggled wing. 

Toward noon, something occurred, however, 
which of itself demanded his attention. The 
little revenue-cutter once more rounded the point 
upon its return voyage to Marmouth. He forgot 
at the moment the arrangement which had been 
made by Lieutenant Carey for the transportation 
of Stevens to Mermaid Bay, and it was with a great 
cry of fury that through his glass he discerned 
the form, although not the features of his enemy. 
The boat this time seemed coming in quite close 
to shore, so near that his signals could not fail to 
be observed, and Raymond’s heart had begun to 
beat with hope as well as passion, when suddenly 
her course was turned to seaward, and she made 
for the outlying pillar of chalk which was called 
the Dutchman. This change of tack at first ori- 
ginated in a natural disinclination on the part of 
Gideon Carr to approach the scene of his yester- 
day’s crime, where the tide might by chance have 
left some ghastly evidence of it, or even the white 
cliff presented some damning stain; but as he 
continued to scan the spot through the boat- 
swain’s glass, he caught sight of Raymond’s sig- 
nal, which for the moment struck icy terror to 
his soul, and produced the change which we have 
already described to have occurred in him; and 
finding the boatswain importunate for the pos- 
session of the glass, he purposely dropped it into 
the sea, although, even through i, it is doubtful 
whether any other eye but his own could have 
perceived that which had so moved him, Nay, 
after a little thought, Gideon almost convinced 
himself that what he imagined he had beheld was 
merely the effect of morbid fancy; and as the 
cutter drew further and further from the land, so 
his wicked conscience grew less disturbed. 

Then came the incident of Walter Dickson’s 
craft being seen running close in-shore toward 
Sandby, and at once all his fears returned. If, by 
any miracle, Raymond Clifford was really yet 
alive, and what he had seen had indeed been a 
signal of his supposed victim, intended as a de- 
mand for help, those on board the smuggling 
vessel could not fail presently to see it; hence 
Mr. Stevens’s passionate attempt to induce the 
crew of the revenue-cutter to arrest Dickson’s 
course. We know that that appeal was futile, 
and how the cutter kept on her way, an! carried 
Gideon Carr to his righteous doom in Mermaid 
Bay ; but Raymond only knew that so far, at least, 
the murderer’s plans had been snecessful, and 
that probably within that very hour both wife and 
child would perish through his cursed guile, 
choked by the pitiless tide. No mental torture 
could have been contrived: by tyrant of old more 
poignant than that he was doomed to feel when 
he beheld in the far distance the cutter with its 
hateful burden at last standing in for the land. 
Scarcely, however, had he done so, when what 
should come swirling round the eastern promon- 
tory, through a passage, thought to be somewhat 
dangerous, between the mainland and a cluster 
of out-lying fragments of it called “the Stark,” 
but the lugger of Mr. Walter Dickson, so close to 
the cliffs that one who stood upon the Beacon 
Down might have almost tossed a biscuit on to 
her slanting’deck. On she came, noiseless and 
swift as a white phantom, steered by Mr. Dickson 
himself, who, with half-shut eyes, lay dreamily in 
the stern-sheets, as though his slender craft were 
in no more danger than if she were coasting upon 
Uliswater. 

“They're allus out upon some fool’s errand or 

other,” observed young Richard Brock, who, with 
two others, made up the crew of the lugger, in 
continuation of some remarks called forth by their 
meeting with the revenue boat. “If they had 
been off Mermaid Bay three nights ago, instead of 
now, they might ha’ done a good stroke o’ busi- 
ness.” 
“They would not have got it cheap, whatever 
they got,” answered his father, from the bow- 
thwarts, removing his pipe from his mouth, in 
order to give due emphasis to an imprecation. 
‘Fifteen hundred pound worth of shawls and 
laces—— Where the devil are you steering us to, 
Walter? Port, man, port, or we shall be on Gull’s 
Castle!” And, indeed, so near to the out-lying 
chalk-rock of that name did the lugger pass, that 
as the old seaman gave his warning, he also 
kicked off his shoes in readiness for a swim. 

“Look, mate, look!” cried Walter Dickson, 
scarcely conscious of the danger they had so yar- 
rowly escaped ; “ there’s somebody in the Martin’s 
Ne ” 

The sensation which this exclamation produced 
upon the crew of the lugger was most extraordi- 
nary ; they did not indeed start from their seats, 
as landsmen would have done, but each uttered a 
hasty ejaculation of wrath and wonder, as his 
looks followed the direction of the steersman’s 
eyes to where Raymond could be plainly seen 
fluttering his signal, and gesticulating with the 
utmost vehcmence. He was calling to them, too, 





at the top of his voice, and adjuring them to re- 


combat, and bear him backward with tardy but | turn at once to Mermaid Bay, and save his wife 


the wind too violent, to suffer them to catch a word 
he said, although they guessed by his motions 
that he was endeavoring to make himself heard. 

“Who is it?” cried old Will Brock, savagely. 
“What cursed fool can have risked going there in 
daylight, and without leave or license, too, from 
those who have the best right to give it?” 

“Tt ain’t one of our folks at all,” answered his 
son, shading his eyes with his hand, as he scanned 
the shining cliff; “it’s Mr. Raymond Hepburn, 
of the Cottage.” 

“The worse for him,” muttered the old man, 
furiously. ‘Is there not a gun in the boat? Pass 
it here, boy. I am going to shoot a razor-bill— 
that is all.” 

‘No, no; none of that,” interposed Dickson ; 
‘‘we should only make bad worse by anything of 
that sort. 

“Fifteen hundred pound worth of shawls and 
laces,” exclaimed the other, with passion ; “the 
best run I ever made in my life ; and all that you 
and I and the rest of us have inthe world! Are 
you going to risk all that, Walter Dickson, for a 
friend of them blasted blue jackets? Give me 
the gun, I say.” 

**No, Will; you shall not do murder—nor even 
attempt it, for that fowling-piece would not carry 
half the distance. ’Tis clear that this man has not 
been seen by anybody as yet, or he would not be 
playing such frantic tricks yonder, in order to let 
us know he was there. How he ever got into 
the Marlin’s Nest, I know not ; but he is evidently 
alone. We have only him to deal with in the mat- 
ter, and if we can keep him quiet——” 

**There is only one way that makes all safe,” 
interrupted the old man, gloomily. ‘‘ Why, he 
will get half that’s there for merely saying it is 
there.” 

“Nay, nay ; Mr. Hepburn is a gentleman, and 
his wife has been good to my old woman,” an- 
swered Dickson, warmly; “‘ and you have been my 
mate, Will, for these thirty years, and one of 
whom I should be sorry to have to say: ‘ That 
man was hanged for murder.’ I have as large a 
stake in yonder goods as any man here, and 
should be equatly loth to lose it; but there is 
blood enough on that Beacon Cliff already.” 

** Only a coast-guardsman,” muttered one of the 
crew who had not yet spoken. 

** Very true, Elliot,” returned Dickson, quietly ; 
“although, let me tell you, it does not become 
one of your stock to talk like that. In the heat of 
a fight, one may chance to get blood upon one’s 
hands, and hardly know how it came there. But 
pushing folks over precipices—ay, you may frown 
and swear, too, for all I care—or shooting them in 
cold blood, while they’re asking us for help, like 
this one—such things are not to my taste, nor do 
I believe that good can come of them.” 

“Then what do you propose to do, Master 
Clear-conscience ?” inquired Brock, sullenly. ‘‘Is 
Lieutenant Carey and his friend, this Mr. Hep- 
burn, to go shares together in our property?” 

A hoarse murmur of rage and dissatisfaction 
came from the throats of the two sailors, who had 
themselves no little interest in the proceeds of the 
late “run.” and whom this reference to the in- 
timacy between the commander of the coast- 
guard and the present subject of conversation ex- 
cited to fury. 

“TI will go bail that no one here suffers any 
lose,” replied Walter Dickson, resolutely. ‘‘ The 
Saucy Sall is worth something, and I have a little 
money at bank, which, in case of the worst, shall 
be at your service, There—doea that suit you, 
mates ?” 

All reluctantly allowed that under these circum- 
stances, so far as they were concerned, they had 
certainly no further right to complain, but, at the 
same time, they avowed their disinclination to 
accept so generous an offer. 

‘No, no,” said Brock, with a gleam of kindly 
feeling in his hard gray eyes; “‘ we ain’t a-going 
to cut our cable from you, old fellow. We’reina 
heavy sea; but if we pull together with a will, we 
may perhaps keep our shirt-collars dry yet.” 

“That’s well said, mate,” answered Dickson, 
cheerily. ‘“‘ Now, my plan is this: to get one of 
our people to visit the Martin’s Nest this very 
night. IfI was as lissom as I used to be—” 

‘** Iwill go,” interrupted young Richard Brock, 
sententiously. ‘There will be moon enough for 
that.” 

“You're a good fellow,” replied Dickson, with 
much heartiness ; “‘and your father is proud of 
you, for all that he looks like a cormorant who 
has just dropped a fish. You shall visit the 
poor gentleman, my lad, and explain matters, It 
will be hard upon him as well as upon us, we may 
be sure ; but you must make him see the neces- 
sity of being a prisoner for some time to come at 
least, and more than that, of his remaining quiet, 
so that nobody but ourselves may know where he 
is. Hf the Martin’s Nest was discovered, even 
without its golden eggs, it would be a heavy blow 
to the Good Cause.” 

* Ay, that it would,” murmured the crew as 
with one voice, but no longer with peevish sullen- 
ness ; for their confidence in Walter Dickson was 
great ; and now that a little time had been allowed 
for reflection, even old Will Brock confessed to 
himself that his friend’s counsel had been wiser 
than his own, as well as more humane. 

Throughout the period of this conversation, the 
lugger had been making short tacks in front of 
the Beacon Cliff, since it would have been danger- 
ous to bring her up in such an anchorage ; as for 
landing, it was not to be thought of at that place; 
nor if it could have been done, would it have 
availed for any intercourse between the crew and 
Raymopd, so great was even yet the force of the 
wind and the distance between the beach and his 
place of captivity. He could indeed have com- 
municated with them (through the medium, as 
already suggested, of something written and en- 
closed in the cover of his hunting-watch), but, of 
course, they had no cause to suspect the urgent 
necessity of the case, and were unwilling to risk 





the peril of a disembarkation, from which, as it 


and child; but the distance was too great, snd | 





seemed to them, no good could possibly come. In 
& few minutes more, the unhappy man, whose 
hopes for the rescue of his wife and child had 
been lately so flattered, had the misery to read 
their fate (as he had every reason to fear) in 
few ill-spelled words, printed with chalk upon s 
board, and held over the side of the lugger : 

“Be Pashent: Help will come to nite. But 
on your life do not show yourself again, or make 
any more signals,” 

Then, in spite of his reiterated attempts by 
voice and gesture to reverse this fatal sentence, 
the head of the Saucy Sall was turned toward 
Sandby; and in a few more minutes the sea was 
once more sailless, and Raymond watching the 
cruel foam come crawling in, and listening to the 
long-drawn hiss of the rising tide with a heart 
robbed of its last hope. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HOW THE MARTIN’S NEST 
DISCOVERED. 


Once more the pale Moon rose upon Raymond 
Clifford in his captivity, and this time it looked 
down upon him pitifully, with scarce an interven- 
ing cloud; tipped with her rays, each tiny 
wavelet (for the wind had dropped) broke into 
silver smiles; the sapphire sea, like one great 
jewel, sparkled icily from marge to marge. But 
the captive had no eye for its beauty ; it would 
have been the same to him had inky darkness 
overspread the scene. Whatever canvas Nature 
might have displayed, he would only have seen 
upon it the picture of a little home, emptied of 
all its happiness by one remorseless hand. His 
mind was solely usurped by utter wretchedness : 
the sense of desolation reigned supreme ; even 
Revenge stirred not now within him. His long 
fast had doubtless combined with his late anxieties 
thus to prostrate him; but one who had seen 
Raymond thirty-six hours before, as he stood 
upon Beacon Down, radiant with health and 
vigor, would scarcely have recognized him, as 
with woe-begone face and lack-lustre eye he sat 
within his solitary prison. It was nearly mid- 
night, but he felt no desire for sleep ; and yet so 
occupied were his thoughts, that he could hardly 
be said to be a waking, conscious man. As he 
saw nothing, so he heard nothing of what was 
passing around him. It was only when a huge 
object suddenly darkened the mouth of the cave, 
and then retired, leaving it light again, that he 
became conscious that he was not alone—that 
there was a human being swinging to and fro in 
front of the Martin’s Nesi, now touching the 
threshold with his feet, and now leaping out again 
into space, so as to gain a greater impetus, and 
thereby penetrate still further upon his return. 

**Can you not shorten matters, sir,” cried the 
human spider, “‘by catching hold of me pres- 
ently ?” 

The voice of his fellow-creature acted upon 
Raymond like a restorative ; he leaped up from 
his costly couch of shawls and laces in time to 
seize his visitor at the very next swing of the 
pendulum, and retain him in his grasp. 

“Hold tight, sir,” cried Richard Brock, for he 
it wag who presented himself under these very 
peculiar circumstances. ‘You have no idea 
(however anxious you may be to leave the Martin’s 
Nest) how a body wants to get out of it which has 
entered after this fashion. But what’s the matter 
with you, sir, besides hunger and want of room ?” 

**Can you tell me any.news of my wife ?” gasped 
Raymond, ‘Tell me the worst at once, man; is 
she alive or dead ?” 

“Lor bless you, sir, alive and well—why not? 
I saw her this very evening.” 

‘God be praised!” cried Raymond, fervently, 
wringing the man’s hand who had brought him such 
blessed tidings. ‘And is my child safe, too ?” 

Richard hesitated a little. 

“What! has that devil Stevens drowned my 
child?” 

**No, no, sir. Don’t call names. The man you 
speak of is drowned hisself, poor wretch—held 
by a stone-crab in the Mermaid Cavern until the 
tide came up and— Well, that’s a strange thing 
to be thanking heaven for, unless, maybe, you 
are thinking that the chap was a coast-guards- 
man, which, it seems, he was not, after all.” 

“ He was a murderer in thought if not in deed,” 
returned Raymond, sternly, “as I will tell you.” 

“All in good time, sir,” observed the young 
man, cheerily; “but first you take this bread 
and meat, and let the brandy in that flask fetch 
up a little color into your cheek. You must be 
main hungry, so use your teeth and rest your 
tongue, while 1 take the eggs here out of the 
Martin's Nest.” With these words, the young 
man began fastening two of the bales to the rope 
of three-inch cow-hide which had brought him, a 
hundred feet of which at least, besides what he 
had himself required for his descent, were in the 
hands of his friends upon the Down above. 
“Now, do not fear but I shall return for the 
rest,” cried he; “and when I have cleared all 
these goods, I will still come back and keep you 
company.” 

** But why not take me with you instead ef the 
bales?” inquired Raymond, with whom good news 
and a few morsels of food had already worked 
wonders, and who felt quite equal to any peril or 
exertion, the object of which should be to set him 
on terra firma, 

J will tell you that presently, and everything 
else it concerns you to know, Mr. Hepburn; but 
duty first, say I (unless it’s revenue duty), and 
pleasure afterward ; so here goes.” 

With that the young man stepped into the air 
with his burden, as calmly as a tide-waiter would 
step from deck to quay, and keeping himself off 
the rock with his nimble feet, was rapidly hauled 
up to the summit of the Down above. Then 
again descending, and being caught by Raymond 
as before, he took away more bales, and so on till 
the cave was bare. 

“You do not think I will desert you, Mr. 


Hepburn?” said the young man, frankly, as he 


was 
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started with his last freight, and Raymond was | answers my father, grimly enough ; ‘and as for name for falling together; but since I know what | fered my father’s on, my only brother, to remain 
watching his movements with wistful eyes. the first, I’m not one to blab m4 spoil sport ; and | a cruel obstinate chap you are, I’ll consent to draw | in wicked hands—flattered by false hopes, terrified 


**No, Richard, I do not. I can easily under- 
= why I am not to see how those bundles 
ol— 

“ Gulls’ feathers,” interrupted the young man, 
smiling: ‘we cliff-fowlers make our living by 
collecting them, you know.” 

True t his promise, Richard Brock once more 
descended, bringing with him this time some rugs 
and blankets, as well as a further supply of pro- 
visions, At sight of these, Raymond looked by 
no “neans grateful. 

** What!” cried he, “am I to stay in this place 
another night ?” 

**Ay, sir, and another and another, I fear, 
although no longer than I can help, I promise 
you. If I had been the sole owner of what was 
here just now, you should be free at once, for I 
know that I could trust to your honor, and 
besides, I owe your good lady a kind turn for 
what she did to my Phebe in her sickness. But 
there are others who are deeply concerned in the 
matter—it’s the best run we have had this many 
@ year, and everything must be got well away 
before we risk letting you out. Even then—I’m 
speaking what others say, sir, and not my own 
thoughts—even then, you would do us a mort of 
mischief by telling about the Martin’s Nest. It is 
the best place for stowage along the coast; and 
all the better for the little mischance as happened 
to poor Price down yonder. The blue jackets 
think the piace uncanny, and shirk their night- 
watches upon the beaconin consequence. There’s 
Walter Dickson up there now, holding on to this 
rope as quietly as though he was not sitting on 
the beat of a coast-guardsman ; though, indeed, 
if one should come, he has his answer ready: If 
one likes to go bird-fowling by night instead of 
by day, what’s that to the custom-house? They 
will never trust themselves at a rope’s end to see 
what I’m about—of that I’m certain. And, by- 
the-by, Mr. Hepburn, how in the name of the 
devil—for is he not called The Prince of the 
Powers of the Air in Holy Writ?—did you your- 
self chance to come here ?” 

“TI climbed down by yonder ledge,” quoth Ray- 
mond, coolly. 

“What! without a rope?” exclaimed the other, 
with a perceptible shudder : “that is not humanly 
possible |” 

‘* Yet by that means, and no other, did I come 
hither, Richard, although not of my own free will, 
as you shali hear.” Then Raymond narrated all 
the circumstances (so far as consisted with his 
assumed name of Hepburn) which had brought 
him into his present inconvenient plight. To the 
details of the attempted murder, his companion 
listened with not a little excitement and indigna- 
tion; but in the description of the means by 
which the Martin’s Nest had at last been reachad, 
his interest was manifested even still more keenly, 

** You are the king of us all, sir!” exclaimed the 
cliff-fowler,enthusiastically,when the tale was told. 
“There is not a man in Sandby who could have 
got here from the cliff-top as you did; no, nor 
ever was one, [ believe, even when Walter Dickson 
was young. He it was, sir, who first discovered 
this place, and that in a very curious manner— 
one which I should have thought could scarcely 
have been equaled for strangeness, if I had not 
heard your story.” 

‘* And how was that?” inquired Raymond; not 
that he much cared to know, but because he 
began to feel a great repugnance in being left 
alone, and desired to retain his present com- 
panion with him as long as possible. 

“Well, sir, it was when Dickson was quite a 
boy, about sixteen or so, and when Sandby was 
not so full of folk as itis now : there were scarcely 
any cliff-fowlers then, for there was a better trade 
than bird-nesting to take to, and all hands were 
wanted for it, so that the gulls had an easy life of 
it to what they have now, and were only plagued 
by the boys. Dickson and my father were play- 

‘ mates at that time, as they’re workmates now, 
and have been so these thirty years and more ; 
always together, shrimpin’ and fishin’, risking 
their necks about the cliffs with letting one 
another down by a bit of rope such as nobody but 
madcaps like them would have trusted themselves 
to. One day, while knocking about in a coble, 
which, I believe, had been pronounced unsea- 
worthy by the rightful owner—in the Beacon Bay 
here—Dickson spies out this dark hole. 

“ «What a lot of gulls’ nests there ought to be 
in there |’ says he. 

« © What a lot there are!’ cries my father, whom 
I have heard tell this story about a hundred and 
forty times. ‘What a lot there are, for I can see 
*em!’ 

«* ¢] wish we could get at ’em,’ continues Dick- 
son. 

««*What’s the good o’ wishing?’ answers my 

father. ‘Don’t you see how the cliff hangs over? 

You might as well wish to get at the moon. 

“*No, mate,” returns Dickson, gravely, ‘ be- 
cause you ain’t got nowhere above the moon 
where you can stick a stake in with a rope tied 
round it, and lower yourself down hand over 
hand ; let alone any stand-point such as yonder 
Down, where a chap could depend upon—like you, 
Brock—might stand and hold the rope, and shift 
it properly. 

“© You ain’t a-goin’ to try that, mate,’ [says my, 
father, firmly, ‘ mor anything so foolhardy ?” 

“* *No, I’m not a-goin’ to try it; I’m a-goin’ to 
do it,’ returned Walter Dickson. ‘Why, think 
what must be in that ere hole, mate, in which 
never a fowler has yet put his fingers, I'll be 
pound; what feathers and skins, and oil and 
eggs! Why, I doubt whether even that last run, 
which your father (that’s my grandfather, Mr. 
Hepburn) is never tired of talking about, will ha’ 
brought more grist to the mill, Only, not a word 
about it to any soul, mind. They'd make us 
promise not to try it; or, perhaps, it ‘ud put it 
inte somebody else’s head to do the very same 
thing before us.’ 

* © You needn’t be a bit afraid of that last, boy,’ 


if you’re fixed upon it, why, I’m your man for any- 
thing. Only, you'll never use this rotten old cord 
for such a place as yon, where you'll have to swing 
right under——’ 

** *No,’ replies Dickson, interrupting him sharp; 
‘I’m not a fool, although you chose, just now, to 
call me one.’ 

“*T gaid “fool-hardy,’” replied my father, 
positively, ‘and I say it again.’ 

‘* “Well, we'll see what you say to-morrow, when 
you haul me up from yonder hole—unde? the eave 
of the Down though it be, and for all the world 
like a martin’s nest—with my pockets full of ful- 
mars, As for the rope, Lucy Prichard (and here 


| my father says Dickson blushed, for Lucy was the | 


young girl as he was courting then, and whom he 
afterward married) will lend me that fine one 
which was her mother’s only marriage-portion, 
and has never been any good to her, because she 
has no son. Lucy has often begged me, if I must 
needs go fowling, to use that*rope, and so I'll do 
it to-morrow, and to some purpose; and as for 
the stake, if you do not choose to hold me, lad, I 
will borrow an iron bar of the blacksmith ; so you 
may please yourself,’ 

**But when the morrow came, and found Walter 
Dickson on the Beacon Down, William Brock was 
there likewise ; and when the other, who was too 
proud to ask his help, since it was not offered, 


the rope, then, says my father : 

*** And do you suppose as I’m goin’ to let you 
risk your neck alone, mate? No, man,no. You 
and I are agoin’ to see this ere Martin’s Nest 
together ; and if we miss it, why, even then we 
shall not be parted.’ 

“Then Walter and he shook hands, for they 
was very fond of one another as boys, as they are 
now, although they has their tiffs. ‘Just as you 
like,’ says he ; ‘the rope is strong enough for ten 
such as we, and the bar won’t break.’ 

“ Then, instead of tying the hide round their 
bodies—as I and all sensible cliff-fowlers do— 
these mad boys lowered themselves slowly down, 
merely holding it in their hands; and work 


place, to swing themselves into it, as you may 
guess, when there was nobody within it to help 
them in as you helped me. Moreover, my father 
says that the birds flew out upon them in hun- 
dreds—just as in the big print we’ve got stuck up 
at home of the opening of the doors of the Ark— 
and beat them with their wings, not that the poor 
timorous creatures showed any fight, but by 
reason of their excessive numbers. At last the 
two boys swung themselves sufficiently far within 
to obtain foothold, and my father instantly began 
to lay his hands on all with life that had not yet 
flown away. 

*** Quick, quick!’ exclaimed he; and Dickson, 
seeing how much he needed help, and what great 
spoil there was ran toward him eagerly. 

** The next instant both cried out together. 

**¢The rope |’ ‘ The rope!’ 

** But the recollection of it came too late! My 
father had forgotten it at first, and now in his 
exciternent Walter also let it go. So there it 
swung, now near, now far, but already too far to 
be reached, and coming with every swing less 
less near. At last it hung quite still, about five 
feet or so beyond the entrance ; and it will give 
you some notion of the extraordinary feat that 
you, sir, have accomplishe:! in arriving here, that 
neither of the boys, thoug. ciiff-fowlers born, 
dared venture out upon yonder siopiug ledge, and 
so approach the rope by your own road. If they 
had done so, however, it would even then have 
been beyond their reach. 

““They were as completely trapped as any 
guillemot they had ever caught in spring. It 
might be days, as they well knew, before anybody 
discovered the bar upon the Down above, and if 
that happened, he who found it would probably 
draw up the rope, and finding nothing, would con- 
ceive that he who had left it there must needs have 
fallen into the sea. It was quite impossible to 
make their voices heard upon the cliff-top, and 
the Martin’s Nest was unknown to all except 
themselves. Their only hope, like yours, lay in 
attracting the notice of some one on shipboard ; 
but they had no large sail-cloth, such as you 
found here—nothing except their own clothes, 
which could not be seen save at a very little dis- 
tance. 

“The two boys looked at one another ruefully 
enough, each thinking cf his home and friends, 
but Walter of bis Lucy also, and of how she 
would reproach herself for having been the 
innocent means of his destruction, through lend- 
ing him that fatal rope. 

** Dickson was the first to speak. 

*** Robert,’ said he, ‘we are in a bad plight 
here, and if matters are to be mended, we must 
meni them ourselves. It is no use waiting here 
to be starved to death, or to be so weakened by 
hunger that we can do nothing that requires 
strength and courage. 
at that rope, and take our chance of catching 
hold of it.’ 

“* My father says he never felt his blood run so 
cold in all his life as when he heard these words. 
But nevertheless he clearly saw the necessity of 
what the other proposed. 

“*T am ready, Walter,’ says he, simply; ‘and 
I think I am the lissomer of the two, and had 
better try first.’ 

*** Not so,’ says Dickson, ; ‘I brought yeu into 
this peril, and I must get you out of it. IfI 
miss it, then it will be time enough for you to 
take your chance; and God send you better for- 
tune |’ 

“* Thank you, mate, replies my father, sturdily ; 
*but I'd rather die like a brave man, than survive 
you upon such terms as those. We'll jump to- 
gether, if you please ; but you won't jump before 
me, that’s certain.’ 

*** As for jumping together;’ says Walter Dick- 





son, very vexed, ‘that would only be another 


had thrust the bar into the earth, and fixed | 


enough they had, when they got opposite this | 


One of us must jump out 


| lots. Now, look you, here are two feathers, a 

| black and a white; now I put my hands behind 

| me, and if you guess which feather I hold in 

| my right hand, then you shall jump first; if 
, 

***No, no,” interrupted my father, sharply; ‘I 

won’t trust you, Walter ; your heart is too kind to 
be honest in a ~“tter like this. I myself will 
throw the feathers into the air, and whichever 
passes the ledge first shall decide the question ; 
if the black one falls the quicker, J jump—if the 
white one, you.’ 
| *So be it, Will, if you will have it so,’ returned 
| Dickson, 
“The air was very calm and still that day, and 
| the feathers \.cre along time descending from the 
| height to’ :.ch my father threw them. The two 
boys watced them with straining eyes, now poise, 
now qu'vcr, now slowly sink, now caught in little 
eddies, until at last they reached the ledge, the 
white one first. 

***T am glad of that,’ said Dickson, quietly; 
‘for otherwise I should have jumped from where 
I stand, and it is better to have a run. Look here, 
Robert ; I don’t want to blubber about such things 
now, when all depends upon a clear sight, but if 1 
—if I miss the rope, and you get home again all 
right, as I trust you will, you'll give my love to 
mother, and father, and Lucy, and tell them—— 
But there, that’s enough. God bless you, mate, 
| if we don’t happen to meet again just yet. Stand 
| clear there, One—two—three !’ 
| “Ashe said these words, he leapt out at the 

rope with a great spring, and my father hid his 

face; nor did he look up again, nor know what 

was happening—being in a sort of swoon-like— 
| until he felt Walter Dickson fastening the hide 
| about his waist, and bidding him cheer up and 
| fill his pockets. And that’s the true story of how 
| the Martin’s Nest was first found out.” 
' And he that was the brave boy you speak of— 
| Walter Dickson—is now awaiting you upon the 
Down, above us, is he ?” 

“The very man, sir, and as brave as ever, only 
a good deal stiffer in the joints. Nevertheless, he 
would have visited you here himself, if nobody 
else c4Qld have been got to do it; for Mre. Hep- 
burn has been very good to his old woman—she 
that was Lucy Prichard once, and who owns this 
rope, which is the same I have been talking of all 
) time—as she was to my poor Phebe in the 

ever.” 

“Then, being both so brave and grateful,” 
ene Raymond, “will you not trust to my 

10nor not 
Nest ?” 

“Ay, that we would, sir, if the matter con- 
cerned us only. But we have passed our word to 
keep you prisoner here till the goods removed 
this night have been disposed of, and that will 
take some time.” 

** At least you will let my poor wife know that I 
am safe; or else, when I do not return to-morrow, 
= is sure to think I have come to grievous 

arm. 

“Well, sir,” answered the young man, frankly, 
“we will do our best, Dickson and I; but no 
woman has ever yet been let into this secret, any 
more than if it was the Freemason’s. 1 dare not 
| trust to Phosbe. However, you may depend upon 
us two, sir. Do not fret, and I shall be with you 
again to-morrow night at furthest,” 

** And you will have seen my wife and child?” 
said Raymond. 

“T hope so,” answered the young man, eva- 
sively ; for he knew that Milly had been carried 
| ey although he thought it better not to harrow 
the father’s heart by such sad news, while thus 
| compelled to inaction and captivity. But he kept 
| his st my and so worked upon his father, with 

the help of Dickson, that the old man at last gave 
| permission that Mrs. Hepburn should be inform 
| under a strict oath of secrecy, that her husban 
was alive and in safe hands, It was this glad 
news which Walter Dickson came to impart that 
evening when he found Mrs. Carey at Pampas Cot- 
tage, and the revelation of which sent Mildred 
| back, as we have seen, from the bedside of his 
| ‘old woman’ with such a lightened heart. Upon 
| the other hand, through their risoner, the free- 
| traders became cognizant of the villainy of 
the man called Stevens, and exhibited it, with 











| reférence to the burial of his body, in the manner 
| described. Still, they were much averse to set 
| Raymond free, fearing that the secret must needs 
| ooze out if they did so, and jealous of his intimacy 

with the people at Lucky Bay. Mildred and her 
| husband, however, were permitted to correspond 
| by letter—subject to a Sir James Graham’s inspec- 

tion of thre correspondence—and it was with Ray- 





| the expedition to Cliffe Hall in search of her lost 
| Milly. The smugglers, too, were not displeased 


betray the secret of the Martin's | 





mond’s full consent that Mrs. Hepburn undertook | 


] 
| 
} 


at an eqpertuaiiy of giving the captive his liberty, | 


which also insured his absence from the neigh- 
| borhood ; so a few hours after Mildred’s depar- 
| ture, his faithful friend and visitor, young Richard 


| Brock, swung himself as usual into Raymond’s | 


(by this time tolerabiy furnished) lodgings, with 
the long-wished-for information that the rope was 
ready to carry double. 

So Raymond had followed his wife post-haste 
to Cliffe, and now met her, as they had agreed 
upon, in the heart of Ribble, for the first time 
since Gideon Carr had striven so hard to part 
them for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—MET TO PART. 


| “Bor what is it you Pepe to do at Cliffe, 
love?” asked Mildred of her husband, when he 
had finished narrating his strange ex 
the last few days, and had received her own in 
turn. “ Why should we not at once depart, now 
that we have our Milly safe and well? I wannot 
bear a second separation from you, Ray—indeed, 
indeed, I cannot—and yet I feel that that is what 
you have in your mind.” 

“We will not be separated, dearest,” answered 
Raymond, = her dark tresses with his 
loving hand. “I willbe near you to watch over 
you; you will meet me here every day. But I 

ave a duty to perform in m Yather’s house, 
which I have too long meshested ; I must protect 
the helpless, and 1 must punish the guilty. 


riences of 


he spoke these words, and Mildred trembled to 
hear it, because she knew what iron resolve that 
tone expressed. Her husband, so simple, so gen- 


| erous, 80 open, was about to match himself) 


against the wily Grace. 
** Yes,” continued he, “I have beer selfish! 
content with my own lot too long. I have suf- 


by false fears —and have never lifted 
him free from a ¢ 
which I have myself 
not ———— him ; but when I look upon you, m 
own, my love, I feel pity for him who coveted 
a price ess treasure in vain.” z 

‘ Raymond,” answered Mildred, heel, * you 


finger to set 
tivity worse than that from 
t now escaped. True, I have 


do not know how sadly Rupert is c 
“Yes, dear, I know it. e Curse has fallen— 
alas! poor Rue, poor Rue!” Raymond turned 


away his face, and was silent for a little, ere he 
resumed. “I must act for him, therefore, and not 
with him, as I had ho to do. For some base 
purpose of her own, this woman, who would im- 
rison him at the Dene without a scruple, seeks 
make him appear sane. In a few days I can 
collect evidence Lereaboute to prove him other- 
wise. Then he will be removed from her ana 
hers, and put in some fit place, and receive care- 
attendance, from which may come—who 
knows ?—Improvement, cure.” 

Mildred shook her head, 

** At all events,” continued her husband, ‘he 
shall remain no more with one who only uses him 
for her own ends. With her, too—a murderess in 
intention—I have my own account to settle. This 
letter, in her own handwriting—‘ When you have 
made sure of R,’ writes she—was found on the 
dead body of her brother. I will tell her this to 
her false face: ‘That were it not she was once 
my father’s wife——’.” 

**No, no,” cried Mildred, passionately ; ‘‘ defy 
her not, dear husband ; let her be. You will fall 
into her toils yourself.” : 

“IT must take my chance of that, wife,” an- 
swered Raymond, cheerfully ; “‘ but since you fear 
this woman thus, Mildred, I will remove you at 
once from out of her reach. With the Careys, 
you and the child will be sate alike from force or 
raud ; and when my work here is finished——” 

**No, Raymond,” cried Mildred, firmly. “If we 
are to be parted from you, I should feel safer 
here, in the very hold of our enemy, than in any 
place where, as before, she might suddenly sw 
down upon us. The expectation of the pe 
would be worse than the peril itself. With thee 
without, and our unknown friend, whoever that 
may be, within, I shall not feel unprotected ; 
besides, for a week, at least, Iam safe, for until 
then I shall not have served this woman's turn.” 

** Moreover,” answered Raymond, “within a 
week I shall have obtained all that f need in the 
way of information, as well, I hope, as struck a 
blow at this evil woman, who is even now, asl 
have cause to suspect, bringing her base designs 
to some completion. Nay, do not tremble, my 
sweet love. How strange it is that you, who are 
so brave against all else, should be such a coward 
with respect to Grace Clifford !” 

**1 do not fear, dear Raymond—indeed, indeed 
I do not for myself, no, nor yet for Milly ; while’ 
she is in my arms, at least, she seems to be safe, 
and knowing that I have her-to guard, 1 meet my 
aunt as the mS meets the wolf—but it is 
for thee, Raymond, for thee I tremble.” 

** You doubt that I have wits to cope with cun- 
ning Grace,” returned Raymond, smiling. “ abe 
that is true,enough. Still, there is somethi 
advantage in an honest cause, and something, 
in this—that the woman deems me She 
that plays tricks with shrouds, and acts the sacri- 
legious part of a lost spirit, may i? not be with- 
out her own superstitions, Mildred.” 

‘Then why be seen?” urged Mildred. “ If you 
trust for anything to Grace’s ignorance—and, oh, 
beware how ee build on that foundation—why 
show yourself, and run the risk of being recog- 
nized? Would Aunt Grace easily credit that it is 
your ghost which haunts the place, or would it not 
rather put her on her guard to sift the truth of 
the story of your death ?” 

“You are wise aud prudent, dear Mildred ; but 
ou do not remember that I left Cliffe a smooth- 
‘aced boy, having scarcely used a razor till I 

married; while, since I have been imprisoned 
under Beacon Down, I have become bearded like 
the pard. Moreover, in the daytime, no one is 
stirring now about the park, whether from the 
Hall or the village; and when evening comes I 
retire to the Spotied Cow, beyond the turnpike 
where, in return for looking over the contents of 
my portfolio, the guidman and his wife entertain 
me with the country gossip, and all the history of 
the poor mad squire. They would as coon think 
of finding a likeness for me to the cow upon their 
Bi —| as to Raymond Clifford.” 

‘Why, the very dog, Rufus, knew you; and 4 
knew you, Raymond ”—— 

** Yes, the dog and you,” interrupted her hus- 
band, smiling upon her, fondly, “for love and 
instinct are equally lynx-eyed; but, trust me, no 
one else shall recognize me. And now, dearest, 
for the present, we must part, lest this attendant 
of yours become impatient, or even grow suspici- 
ous. You see that it is I that am the prudent one, 
Every day at this same time I shall be within this 
chamber, having always Finis Hall to take to if 
any ferret shall invade the burrow. If you do not 
come, I shall conclude you cannot. In the mean- 
time, do not fear, Within the week, or in less 
time, I hope to discover enough to put a spoke in 
Madame Clifford’s wheel that shall mar the 
smoothness of its running.” 

With dire forebodings, which, however, she did 
not express, Mildred held up her child to meet its 
father’s kiss; then turned toward him her own 
obedient cheek, unstained by tear, and made him 
a loving farewell. Darker and darker grew his 


| form with every footstep that she took with torch 
| in hand, and once she could not forbear from 
| running back and hissing him once more; but at 





| 
Very stern and grave was Raymond's voice as | 


= she tore herself away, and hurried forth to 
ucy. 

” i am afraid I have been very selfish, and made 
you wait very long,” said Mildred, sweetly. 

“Tt did not seem so, madam, I assure you,” 
replied her attendant. “It is my duty to await 
_ pleasure ; and, besides, my brother, here, has 

ept me company.” 

William Cator, who was standing a little behind 
his sister, leaning upon a gun, regarded his 
mistress’s truant niece with no very friendly 
eyes. 
“Tam afraid I frightened you, miss—that is, 
madam,” said he, gruffly. 

“Yes,” returned Mildred, with a steady voice, 
**T am always frightened at firearms. Piease to 
carry it carefully as we go back.” 

“T ain’t agoing back, ma’am,” rep‘ied the other, 
with an unpleasant grin. “There’s nothing to 
do at the Hall, and 1 can’t sleep in the sunlight, 
like the other folks ; so I’m out for a day’s pleas- 
ure.” 

** What is your brother 
Mildred, with a beating 
recrossed the park. 

“Oh, nothing as I knows of, madam: he is no 
sportsman. He was waiting for you to leave the 
cave, because he wants to go in there himself to 
fire the gun off, and try the effect of the echoes, 
I wonder whether we shall hear them ?” 


going to shoot?” asked 
heart, of Lucy, as they 
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ISADORE. 
Lrxe a billow of sheen, 
Of the aureal mouth 
Of the river that floods the day— 
Like a sheaf of the sheen 
Of the sun of the south, 
Bound in a single ray— 
Shines the sheaf of thy yellow hair, 
Bound in a fillet of gold— 
Shines the sheaf of thy radiant hair, 
Bound in an aureal fold. 


When wo whisper alone, 
_ And the gates of the sun 
The satin-slipper’d shadows shut and bar, 
Then each tremulous soul 
Seems to giddily roll 
To the top of delight, 
And to dizzily loll, 
Half afraid of the height, 
Like a pallid and pendulous star, 
As it giddily rolls from its lair ; 
Like a timid and tremulous star, 
As it dizzily lolls on the air. 


When red is all the west, 
And pallid stars arise, 
And satin shadows half eclipse 
Thy violet vernal eyes, 
With youth’s full-bodied zest, 
And drunken with thy sighs, 
On thine odorous, vermeil lips— 
Ripe and red as granadilla— 
All my longing lolls and rests, 
And I drift—drift—on the Scylla 
Of those marmorean breasts. 


Like the lullaby light 
Of the Cross of the South, 
That purfies with pearl the purple of night, 
Is the sibyilic spell 
Of thoge violet eyes, 
That hushes the passion that pants in me: 
And the voice from the shell 
Or thine odorous mouth 
Comes like the sound of a star-soothed sea— 
Like the sound of a pure and passionless sea.: 


The Spectre of Cliffe; 


oR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e, &c. 








CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE SAUCY SALL. 


Wrra the first dawn of morning, Raymond swept 
the sea with a little spy-glass, which he had put 
into his pocket the previous day for the use of Mr. 
Stevens ; there was one stately vessel visible that 
had just started upon the broad highway of the 
Atlantic for the Western World ; but the instru- 
ment which told him that much, by showing him 
the streaming stars and stripes, could bring the 
ship no nearer, save to his vision! The wind had 

lulled which had hurried the clouds in 
flocks athwart the moon all night, and the huge 
three-master made but little way ; it was agony to 
the captive to watch her lessening hull, her masts 
dwindling inch by inch to a mere stich of canvas, 
then sinking altogether out of sight; and yet he 
well knew that though he had caught sight of her 
from the first, she could not have come within 
distance, by a mile, for any signal of his to be 
discerned, far less attended to. 

A few hours later, but still very early in the 
morning, the Preventive boat from Marmouth 

on its way to Lucky Bay; but it, too, 
gave the outlying rocks and reefs so wide a berth, 
that all his signs and cries were unavailing. He 
had made bold to strip one of the precious bales 
of its sailcloth covering, to flutter flag-wise at the 
mouth of the cave; but at the distance which the 
cutter kept, it could have shown no larger than 
an albatross’s wing. Moreover, unlike one placed 
upoa the Down, or even on the beach, he was ina 
where no mortal would think of looking 
& human creature, or of taking any sign as 
made by man. Foot by foot, the cutter slowly 
drew away, for the wind was not in her favor, and 
tacked and tacked, though never near the shore, 
till presently the headland cut her off. 

Neither food nor drink had Raymond taken for 
twelve hours, yet the fever of his blood ran high ; 
and like a wild beast in his lair, he paced his nar- 
row prison, feeling desire for nothing save to be 
free. The day drew on, and with it drew the fatal 
time when Gideon was to put his murderous de- 
sign into execution. The tide was almost at its 
lowest, which was the only period at which the 
Mermaid Cavern could be reached, and which 
Raymond himself had bidden his wife remember, 

as it were with his own breath the 
hour of her doom. 

He was about to lose the beloved partner of his 
life, the wife of his youth, still beautiful as a 
bride, the mother of his innocent child—nay, and 
that helpiess child herself as well—at the hands 
of one already a murderer in intent, and whom 
neither beauty nor helplessness would move a 
hair’s-breadth from his cruel purpose. Thoughts 
like these would have been enough to drive some 
men mad in a like position, or to tempt them to 
end such mental agony by one leap forth into the 
viewless air; but not so Raymond. If he could 
not save, he might still live to be avenged. Sooner 
or later, surely he would escape from his living 
grave; then, wifeless, childless, he would track 
the wretch who had made him desolate—ay, 
though the pursuit should lead him half round 
the world ; and then, face to face, the victim risen 
from the tomb to confront his murderer—then, for 
a few brief minutes, he would taste of that nearest 
approach to joy which would then be left to him— 
revenge! Foot to foot, hand to hand—and, bet- 


ter, without » weapon, for sp the thing would last 
the longer—how he would woo that ruffian to the 
combat, and bear him backward with tardy but 








relentless force, and squeeze the life out of his 
lying throat by slow degrees! He should come 
twice to life again, and die three times: once for 
himself, in payment for the time when Gideon 
mocked him in the very jaws of seeming death ; 
and once—the husband’s breath came quick and 
short the while he thought upon it—once for Mil- 
dred ; and once again for the child ; and then his 
dark soul should wing its way to hell. Raymond 
Clifford’s veins swelled into knots, and his fingers 
dug into the flesh of his clinched hands the while 
he thought upon his great revenge. He had 
never been so near the fate of his race before, as 
when he brooded over that grim picture ; the 
curse of the Cliffords almost came upon him. But 
as though he had felt that it was nigh, and knew 
that if it fell he would be powerless for the work 
of retribution,he beat it back as it were by force, 
and compelled his mind into other channels. He 
made it count the puffins as they stood in single 
file upon the ledges beneath, and mark how often 
the green-eyed haggard cormorant dived*within 
the hour, and how long remained before he 
emerged from under water with draggled wing. 

Toward noon, something occurred, however, 
which of itself demanded his attention. The 
little revenue-cutter once more rounded the point 
upon its return voyage to Marmouth. He forgot 
at the moment the arrangement which had been 
made by Lieutenant Carey for the transportation 
of Stevens to Mermaid Bay, and it was with a great 
cry of fury that through his glass he discerned 
the form, although not the features of his enemy. 
The boat this time seemed coming in quite close 
to shore, so near that his signals could not fail to 
be observed, and Raymond’s heart had begun to 
beat with hope as well as passion, when suddenly 
her course was turned to seaward, and she made 
for the outlying pillar of chalk which was called 
the Dutchman. This change of tack at first ori- 
ginated in a natural disinclination on the part of 
Gideon Carr to approach the scene of his yester- 
day’s crime, where the tide might by chance have 
left some ghastly evidence of it, or even the white 
cliff presented some damning stain; but as he 
continued to scan the spot through the boat- 
swain’s glass, he caught sight of Raymond’s sig- 
nal, which for the moment struck icy terror to 
his soul, and produced the change which we have 
already described to have occurred in him; and 
finding the boatswain importunate for the pos- 
session of the glass, he purposely dropped it into 
the sea, although, even through %, it is doubtful 
whether any other eye but his own could have 
perceived that which had so moved him. Nay, 
after a little thought, Gideon almost convinced 
himself that what he imagined he had beheld was 
merely the effect of morbid fancy; and as the 
cutter drew further and further from the land, so 
his wicked conscience grew less disturbed. 

Then came the incident of Walter Dickson’s 
craft being seen running close in-shore toward 
Sandby, and at once all his fears returned. If, by 
any miracle, Raymond Clifford was really yet 
alive, and what he had seen had indeed been a 
signal of his supposed victim, intended as a de- 
mand for help, those on board the smuggling 
vessel could not fail presently to see it; hence 
Mr. Stevens’s passionate attempt to induce the 
crew of the revenue-cutter to arrest Dickson’s 
course. We know that that appeal was futile, 
and how the cutter kept on her way, an! carried 
Gideon Carr to his righteous doom in Mermaid 
Bay ; but Raymond only knew that so far, at least, 
the murderer’s plans had been snecessful, and 
that probably within that very hour both wife and 
child would perish through his cursed guile, 
choked by the pitiless tide. No mental torture 
conld have been contrived: by tyrant of old more 
poignant thao that he was doomed to feel when 
he beheld in the far distance the cutter with its 
hateful burden at last standing in for the land. 
Scarcely, however, had he done so, when what 
should come swirling round the eastern promon- 
tory, through a passage, thought to be somewhat 
dangerous, between the mainland and a cluster 
of out-lying fragments of it called “ the Stark,” 
but the lugger of Mr. Walter Dickson, so close to 
the cliffs that one who stood upon the Beacon 
Down might have almost tossed a biscuit on to 
her slanting’deck. On she came, noiseless and 
swift as a white phantom, steered by Mr. Dickson 
himself, who, with half-shut eyes, lay dreamily in 
the stern-sheets, as though his slender craft were 
in no more danger than if she were coasting upon 
Uliswater. 

“They're allus out upon some fool’s errand or 
other,” observed young Richard Brock, who, with 
two others, made up the crew of the lugger, in 
continuation of some remarks called forth by their 
meeting with the revenue boat. “If they had 
been off Mermaid Bay three nights ago, instead of 
now, they might ha’ done a good stroke o’ busi- 
ness.” 

“They would not have got it cheap, whatever 
they got,” answered his father, from the bow- 
thwarts, removing his pipe from his mouth, in 
order to give due emphasis to an imprecation, 
“Fifteen hundred pound worth of shawls and 
laces—— Where the devil are you steering us to, 
Walter? ort, man, port, or we shall be on Gulls 
Castle!” And, indeed, so near to the out-lying 
chalk-rock of that name did the lugger pass, that 
as the old seaman gave his warning, he also 
kicked off his shoes in readiness for a swim. 

“Look, mate, look!” cried Walter Dickson, 
scarcely conscious of the danger they had so yar- 
rowly escaped ; “‘ there’s somebody in the Martin’s 
Nest.” 

The sensation which this exclamation produced 
upon the crew of the lugger was most extraordi- 
nary ; they did not indeed start from their seats, 
as landsmen would have done, but each uttered a 
hasty ejaculation of wrath and wonder, as his 
looks followed the direction of the steersman’s 
eyes to where Raymond could be plainly seen 
fluttering his signal, and gesticulating with the 
utmost vehcmence. - He was calling to them, too, 
at the top of his voice, and adjuring them to re- 
turn at once to Mermaid Bay, and save his wife 





and child; but the distance was too great, and 
the wind too violent, to suffer them to catch a word 
he said, although they guessed by his motions 
that he was endeavoring te make himself heard. 

“Who is it?” cried old Will Brock, savagely. 
‘* What cursed fool can have risked going there in 
daylight, and without leave or license, too, from 
those who have the best right to give it?” 

“Tt ain’t one of our folks at all,” answered his 
son, shading his eyes with his hand, as he scanned 
the shining cliff; ‘it’s Mr. Raymond Hepburn, 
of the Cottage.” 

“The worse for him,” muttered the old man, 
furiously. “Is there not a gun in the boat? Pass 
it here, boy. I am going to shoot a razor-bill— 
that is all.” 

“No, no; none of that,” interposed Dickson ; 
“we should only make bad worse by anything of 
that sort. 

‘Fifteen hundred pound worth of shawls and 
laces,” exclaimed the other, with passion ; “the 
best run I ever made in my life ; and all that you 
and I and the rest of us have in the world! Are 
you going to risk all that, Walter Dickson, for 
friend of them blasted blue jackets? Give me 
the gun, I say.” 

**No, Will; you shall not do murder—nor even 
attempt it, for that fowling-piece would not carry 
half the distance. ’Tis clear that this man has not 
been seen by anybody as yet, or he would not be 
playing such frantic tricks yonder, in order to let 
us know he was there. How he ever got into 
the Martin’s Nest, I know not ; but he is evidently 
alone. We have only him to deal with in the mat- 
ter, and if we can keep him quiet——” 

“There is only one way that makes all safe,” 
interrupted the old man, gloomily. ‘‘ Why, he 
will get half that’s there for merely saying it is 
there.” 

“Nay, nay ; Mr. Hepburn is a gentleman, and 
his wife has been good to my old woman,” an- 
swered Dickson, warmly; “and you have been my 
mate, Will, for these thirty years, and one of 
whom I should be sorry to have to say: ‘ That 
man was hanged for murder.’ I have as large a 
stake in yonder goods as any man here, and 
should be equaily loth to lose it; but there is 
blood enough on that Beacon Cliff already.” 

** Only a coast-guardsman,” muttered one of the 
crew who had not yet spoken. 

** Very true, Elliot,” returned Dickson, quietly ; 
although, let me tell you, it does not become 
one of your stock to talk like that. In the heat of 
a fight, one may chance to get Mood upon one’s 
hands, and hardly know how it came there. But 
pushing folks over precipices—ay, you may frown 
and swear, too, for all I care—or shooting them in 
cold blood, while they’re asking us for help, like 
this one—such things are not to my taste, nor do 
I believe that good can come of them.” 

“Then what do you propose to do, Master 
Clear-conscience ?” inquired Brock, sullenly. ‘Is 
Lieutenant Carey and his friend, this Mr. Hep- 
burn, to go shares together in our property?” 

A hoarse murmur of rage and dissatisfaction 
came from the throats of the two sailors, who had 
themselves no little interest in the proceeds of the 
late “run.” and whom this reference to the in- 
timacy between the commander of the coast- 
guard and the present subject of conversation ex- 
cited to fury. 

“T will go bail that no one here suffers any 
lose,” replied Walter Dickson, resolutely. ‘* The 
Saucy Sallis worth something, and I have a little 
money at bank, which, in case of the worst, shall 
be at your service. There—does that suit you, 
mates ?” 

All reluctantly allowed that under these circum- 
stances, so far as they were concerned, they had 
certainly no further right to complain, but, at the 
same time, they avowed their disinclination to 
accept so generous an offer, 

“No, no,” said Brock, with a gleam of kindly 
feeling in his hard gray eyes; ‘‘ we ain’t a-going 
to cut our cable from you, old fellow. We'’reina 
heavy sea; but if we pull together with a will, we 
may perhaps keep our shirt-collars dry yet.” 

“That's well said, mate,” answered Dickson, 
cheerily. ‘Now, my plan is this: to get one of 
our people to visit the Martin’s Nest this very 
night. If I was as lissom as I used to be—” 

* Twill go,” interrupted young Richard Brock, 
sententiously. “There will be moon enough for 
that.” 

“You're a good fellow,” replied Dickson, with 
much heartiness ; “and your father is proud of 
you, for all that he looks like a cormorant who 
has just dropped a fish. You shall visit the 
poor gentleman, my lad, and explain matters. It 
will be hard upon him as well as upon us, we may 
be sure ; but you must make him see the neces- 
sity of being a prisoner for some time to come at 
least, and more than that, of his remaining quiet, 
so that nobody but ourselves may know where he 
is. Hf the Martin’s Nest was discovered, even 
without its golden eggs, it would be a heavy blow 
to the Good Cause.” 

“Ay, that it would,” murmured the crew as 
with one voice, but no longer with peevish sullen- 
ness ; for their confidence in Walter Dickson was 
great ; and now that a little time had been allowed 
for reflection, even old Will Brock confessed to 
himself that his friend’s counsel had been wiser 
than his own, as well as more humane. 

Throughout the period of this conversation, the 
lugger had been making short tacks in front of 
the Beacon Oliff, since it would have been danger- 
ous to bring her up in such an anchorage ; as for 
landing, it was not to be thought of at that place; 
nor if it could have been done, would it have 
availed for any intercourse between the crew and 
Raympnd, so great was even yet the force of the 
wind and the distance between the beach and his 
place of captivity. He could indeed have com- 
municated with them (through the medium, as 
already suggested, of something written and en- 
closed in the cover of his hunting-watch), but, of 
course, they had no cause to suspect the urgent 
necessity of the case, and were unwilling to risk 


the peril of a disembarkation, from which, as it 





| seemed to them, no good could possibly come. In 


& few minutes more, the unhappy man, whose 
hopes for the rescue of his wife and child had 
been lately so flattered, had the misery to read 
their fate (as he had every reason to fear) in a 
few ill-spelled words, printed with chalk upon s 
board, and held over the side of the lugger : 

“Be Pashent: Help will come to nite. But 
on your life do not show yourself again, or make 
any more signals,” 

Then, in spite of his reiterated attempts by 
voice and gesture to reverse this fatal sentence, 
the head of the Saucy Sall was turned toward 
Sandby ; and in a few more minutes the sea was 
once more sailless, and Raymond watching the 
cruel foam come crawling in, and listening to the 
long-drawn hiss of the rising tide with a heart 
robbed of its last hope. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HOW THE MARTIN’S NEST WAS 
DISCOVERED. 


Once more the pale Moon rose upon Raymond 
Clifford in his captivity, and this time it looked 
down upon him pitifully, with scarce an interven- 
ing cloud; tipped with her rays, each tiny 
wavelet (for the wind had dropped) broke into 
silver smiles; the sapphire sea, like one great 
jewel, sparkled icily from marge to marge. But 
the captive bad no eye for its beauty ; it would 
have been the same to him had inky darkness 
overspread the scene. Whatever canvas Nature 
might have displayed, he would only have seen 
upon it the picture of a little home, emptied of 
all its happiness by one remorseless hand. His 
mind was solely usurped by utter wretchedness : 
the sense of desolation reigned supreme ; even 
Revenge stirred not now within him. His long 
fast had doubtless combined with his late anxieties 
thus to prostrate him; but one who had seen 
Raymond thirty-six hours before, as he stood 
upon Beacon Down, radiant with health and 
vigor, would scarcely have recognized him, as 
with woe-begone face and lack-lustre eye he sat 
within his solitary prison. It was nearly mid- 
night, but he felt no desire for sleep ; and yet so 
occupied were his thoughts, that he could hardly 
be said to be a waking, conscious man. As he 
saw nothing, so he heard nothing of what was 
passing around him. It was only when a huge 
object suddenly darkened the mouth of the cave, 
and then retired, leaving it light again, that he 
became conscious that he was not alone—that 
there was a human being swinging to and fro in 
front of the Martin’s Nest, now touching the 
threshold with his feet, and now leaping out again 
into space, so as to gain a greater impetus, and 
thereby penetrate still further upon his return. 

**Can you not shorten matters, sir,” cried the 
human spider, “‘by catching hold of me pres- 
ently?” 

The voice of his fellow-creature acted upon 
Raymond like a restorative ; he leaped up from 
his costly couch of shawls and laces in time to 
seize his visitor at the very next swing of the 
pendulum, and retain him in his grasp. 

Hold tight, sir,” cried Richard Brock, for he 
it was who presented himself under these very 
peculiar circumstances. ‘‘You have no idea 
(however anxious you may be to leave the Martin’s 
Nest) how a body wants to get out of it which has 
entered after this fashion. But what’s the matter 
with you, sir, besides hunger and want of room ?” 

**Can you tell me any.news of my wife ?” gasped 
Raymond. “Tell me the worst at once, man; is 
she alive or dead ?” 

**Lor bless you, sir, alive and well—why not? 
I saw her this very evening.” 

‘God be praised!” cried Raymond, fervently, 
wringing the man’s hand who had brought him such 
blessed tidings. ‘‘ And is my child safe, too?” 

Richard hesitated a little. 

“What! has that devil Stevens drowned my 
child?” 

“No, no, sir. Don’t call names. The man you 
speak of is drowned hisself, poor wretch—held 
by a stone-crab in the Mermaid Cavern until the 
tide came up and— Well, that’s a strange thing 
to be thanking heaven for, unless, maybe, you 
are thinking that the chap was a coast-guards- 
man, which, it seems, he was not, after all.” 

* He was a murderer in thought if not in deed,” 
returned Raymond, sternly, “as I will tell you.” 

“All in good time, sir,” observed the young 
man, cheerily; “‘but first you take this bread 
and meat, and let the brandy in that flask fetch 
up @ little color into your cheek. You must be 
main hungry, so use your teeth and rest your 
tongue, while I take the eggs here out of the 
Martin's Nest.” With these words, the young 
man began fastening two of the bales to the rope 
of three-inch cow-hide which had brought him, a 
hundred feet of which at least, besides what he 
had himself required for his descent, were in the 
hands of his friends upon the Down above, 
“Now, do not fear but I shali return for the 
rest,” cried he; “and when I have cleared all 
these goods, I will still come back and keep you 
company.” 

** But why not take me with you instead ef the 
bales?” inquired Raymond, with whom good news 
and a few morsels of food had already worked 
wonders, and who felt quite equal to any peril or 
exertion, the object of which should be to set him 
on terra firma, 

‘*] will tell you that presently, and everything 
else it concerns you to know, Mr. Hepburn; but 
duty first, say I (unless it’s revenue duty), and 
pleasure afterward ; so here goes.” 

With that the young man stepped into the air 
with his burden, as calmly as a tide-waiter would 
step from deck to quay, and keeping himself off 
the rock with his nimble feet, was rapidly hauled 
up to the summit of the Down above. Then 
again descending, and being caught by Raymond 
as before, he took away more bales, and so on till 
the cave was bare. 

“You do not think I will desert you, Mr. 


Hepburn?” said the young man, frankly, as he 
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etarted with his last freight, and Raymond was 
watching his movements with wistful eyes. 

“No, Richard, I do not. I can easily under- 
= why I am not to see how those bundles 
°o 2 

“ Gulls’ feathers,” interrupted the young man, 
smiling: ‘we cliff-fowlers make our living by 
collecting them, you know.” 

True to his promise, Richard Brock once more 
descended, bringing with him this time some rugs 
and blankets, as well as a further supply of pro- 
visions, At sight of these, Raymond looked by 
no “neans grateful. 

** What!” cried he, “am I to stay in this place 
another night ?” 

“Ay, sir, and another and another, I fear, 
although no longer than I can help, I promise 
you. If I had been the sole owner of what was 
here just now, you should be free at once, for I 
know that I could trust to your honor, and 
besides, I owe your good lady a kind turn for 
what she did to my Phwbe in her sickness. But 
there are others who are deeply concerned in the 
matter—it’s the best run we have had this many 
@ year, and everything must be got well away 
before we risk letting you out. Even then—I’m 
speaking what others say, sir, and not my own 
thoughts—even then, you would do us a mort of 
mischief by telling about the Martin’s Nest. it is 
the best place for stowage along the coast; and 
all the better for the little mischance as happened 
to poor Price down yonder. The blue jackets 
think the place uncanny, and shirk their night- 
watches upon the beacon in consequence. There’s 
Walter Dickson up there now, holding on to this 
rope as quietly as though he was not sitting on 
the beat of a coast-guardsman ; though, indeed, 
if one should come, he has his answer ready : If 
one likes to go bird-fowling by night instead of 
by day, what’s that to the custom-house? They 
will never trust themselves at a rope’s end to see 
what I’m about—of that I’m certain. And, by- 
the-by, Mr. Hepburn, how in the name of the 
devil—for is he not called The Prince of the 
Powers of the Air in Holy Writ?—did you your- 
self chance to come here ?” 

“TI climbed down by yonder ledge,” quoth Ray- 
mond, coolly. 

“What! without a rope?” exclaimed the other, 
with a perceptible shudder : “that is not humanly 
possible |” 

‘“* Yet by that means, and no other, did I come 
hither, Richard, although not of my own free will, 
as you shall hear.” Then Raymond narrated all 
the circumstances (so far as consisted with his 
assumed name of Hepburn) which had brought 
him into his present inconvenient plight. To the 
details of the attempted murder, his companion 
listened with not a little excitement and indigna- 
tion; but in the description of the means by 
which the Martin’s Nest had at last been reachad, 
his interest was manifested even still more keenly, 

** You are the king of us all, sir!” exclaimed the 
cliff-fowler,enthusiastically, when the tale was told. 
“There is not a man in Sandby who could have 
got here from the cliff-top as you did; no, nor 
ever was one, [ believe, even when Walter Dickson 
was young. He it was, sir, who first discovered 
this place, and that in a very curious manner— 
one which I should have thought could scarcely 
have been equaled for strangeness, if I had not 
heard your story.” 

** And how was that?” inquired Raymond; not 
that he much cared to know, but because he 
began to feel a great repugnance in being left 
alone, and desired to retain his present com- 
panion with him as long as possible. 

“ Well, sir, it was when Dickson was quite a 
boy, about sixteen or so, and when Sandby was 
not so full of folk as itis now : there were scarcely 
any cliff-towlers then, for there was a better trade 
than bird-nesting to take to, and all hands were 
wanted for it, so that the gulls had an easy life of 
it to what they have now, and were only plagued 
by the boys. Dickson and my father were play- 

‘ mates at that time, as they’re workmates now, 
and have been so these thirty years and more ; 
always together, shrimpin’ and fishin’, risking 
their necks about the cliffs with letting one 
another down by a bit of rope such as nobody but 
madcaps like them would have trusted themselves 
to. One day, while knocking about in a coble, 
which, I believe, had been pronounced unsea- 
worthy by the rightful owner—in the Beacon Bay 
here—Dickson spies out this dark hole. 

“ © What a lot of gulls’ nests there ought to be 
in there |’ says he. 

* ¢ What a lot there are /’ cries my father, whom 
I have heard tell this story about a hundred and 
forty times. ‘What « lot there are, for I can see 
*em |’ 

“ ¢T wish we could get at ’em,’ continues Dick- 


son. 

«“¢What’s the good o’ wishing?’ answers my 
father. ‘Don’t you see how the cliff hangs over? 
You might as well wish to get at the moon. 

“*No, mate,” returns Dickson, gravely, ‘be- 
cause you ain’t got nowhere above the moon 
where you can stick a stake in with p rope tied 
round it, and lower yourself down hand over 
hand ; let alone any stand-point such as yonder 
Down, where a chap could depend upon—like you, 
Brock—might stand and hold the rope, and shift 
it properly. 

“ © You ain’t a-goin’ to try that, mate,’ jsays my 
father, firmly, ‘mor anything so foolhardy?” 

“ No, I’m not a-goin’ to try it; I’m a-goin’ to 
do it,’ returned Walter Dickson. ‘Why, think 
what must be in that ere hole, mate, in which 
never a fowler has yet put his fingers, I'll be 
pound; what feathers and skins, and oil and 
eggs! Why, I doubt whether even that last run, 
which your father (that’s my grandfather, Mr. 
Hepburn) is never tired of talking about, will ha’ 
brought more grist to the mill, Only, not a word 
about it to any soul, mind. They'd make us 
promise not to try it; or, perhaps, it ‘ud put it 
inte somebody else’s head to do the very same 

before us.’ 

* © You needn’t be a bit afraid of that last, boy,’ 


answers my father, grimly enough ; ‘and as for 
the first, I’m not one to blab and spoil sport ; and 
if you’re fixed upon it, why, I’m your man for any- 
thing. Only, you'll never use this rotten old cord 
for such a place as yon, where you'll have to swing 
right under——’ 

** *No,’ replies Dickson, interrupting him sharp; 
‘I’m not a fool, althopgh you chose, just now, to 
call me one.’ 

“*T said “ fool-hardy,’” replied my father, 
positively, ‘and I say it again.’ 

“ © Well, we'll see what you say to-morrow, when 
you haul me up from yonder hole—unde? the eave 
of the Down though it be, and for all the world 


mars. As for the rope, Lucy Prichard (and here 
my father says Dickson blushed, for Lucy was the 
young girl as he was courting then, and whom he 
afterward married) will lend me that fine one 
which was her mother’s only marriage-portion, 
and has never been any good to her, because she 
has no son. Lucy has often begged me, if I must 
needs go fowling, to use that*rope, and so I'll do 
it to-morrow, and to some purpose; and as for 
the stake, if you do not choose to hold me, lad, I 
will borrow an iron bar of the blacksmith ; so you 
may please yourself,’ 

**But when the morrow came, and found Walter 
Dickson on the Beacon Down, William Brock was 
there likewise ; and when the other, who was too 


the rope, then, says my father : 

*** And do you suppose as I’m goin’ to let you 
risk your neck alone, mate? No, man,no. You 
and I are agoin’ to see this ere Martin’s Nest 
together ; and if we miss it, why, even then we 
shall not be parted.’ 

“Then Walter and he shook hands, for they 
was very fond of one another as boys, as they are 
now, although they has their tiffs. ‘Just as you 
like,’ says he ; ‘the rope is strong enough for ten 
such as we, and the bar won’t break.’ 

“ Then, instead of tying the hide round their 
bodies—as I and all sensible cliff-fowlers do— 
these mad boys lowered themselves slowly down, 
merely holding it in their hands; and work 
enough they had, when they got opposite this 
place, to swing themselves into it, as you may 
guess, when there was nobody within it to help 
them in as you helped me. Moreover, my father 
says that the birds flew out upon them in hun- 
dreds—just as in the big print we’ve got stuck up 
at home of the opening of the doors of the Ark— 
and beat them with their wings, not that the poor 
timorous creatures showed any fight, but by 
reason of their excessive numbers. At last the 
two boys swung themselves sufficiently far within 
to obtain foothold, and my father instantly began 
to lay his hands on all with life that had not yet 
flown away. 

*** Quick, quick!’ exclaimed he; and Dickson, 
seeing how much he needed help, and what great 
spoil there was ran toward him eagerly. 

** The next instant both cried out together. 

***The rope!’ ‘ The rope!’ 

‘“* But the recollection of it came too late! My 
excitement Walter also let it go. So there it 
swung, now near, now far, but already too far to 
be reached, and coming with every swing less 
less near, At last it hung quite still, about five 
feet or so beyond the entrance ; and it will give 
you some notion of the extraordinary feat that 
you, sir, have accomplishe:! in arriving here, that 
neither of the boys, thoug. ciff-fowlers born, 
dared venture out upon yonder siojiug ledge, and 
so approach the rope by your own road. If they 
had done so, however, it would even then have 
been beyond their reach. 

“They were as completely trapped as any 
guillemot they had ever caught in spring. 
might be days, as they well knew, before anybody 
discovered the bar upon the Down above, and if 
that happened, he who found it would probably 
draw up the rope, and finding nothing, would con- 
ceive that he who had left it there must needs have 
fallen into the sea. It was quite impossible to 
make their voices heard upon the cliff-top, and 
the Martin’s Nest was unknown to all except 
themselves. Their only hope, like yours, lay in 
attracting the notice of some one on shipboard ; 
but they had no large sail-cloth, such as you 
found here—nothing except their own clothes, 
which could not be seen save at a very little dis- 
tance, 

“The two boys looked at one another ruefully 
enough, each thinking cf his home and friends, 
but Walter of his Lucy also, and of how she 
would reproach herself for having been the 
innocent means of his destruction, through lend- 
ing him that fatal rope. 

“Dickson was the first to speak. 

*** Robert,’ said he, ‘we are in a bad plight 
here, and if matters are to be mended, we must 


to be starved to death, or to be so weakened by 
hunger that we can do nothing that requires 
strength and courage. One of us must jump out 
at that rope, and take our chance of catching 
hold of it.’ 

“* My father says he never felt his blood run so 
cold in all his life as when he heard these words. 
But nevertheless he clearly saw the necessity of 
what the other proposed. 

**T am ready, Walter,’ says he, simply; ‘and 
I think I am the lissomer of the two, and had 
better try first.’ 

* *Not so,’ says Dickson, ; ‘I brought yeu into 
this peril, and I must get you out of it. IfI 
miss it, then it will be time enough for you to 
take your chance; and God send you better for- 
tune !’ 

“ «Thank you, mate, replies my father, sturdily ; 
*but I’d rather die like a brave man, than survive 
you upon such terms as those. We'll jump to- 
gether, if you please ; but you won’t jump before 
me, that’s certain.’ 

** As for jumping together,’ says Walter Dick- 





son, very vexed, ‘that would only be another 


like a martin’s nest—with my pockets full of ful- | 


proud to ask his help, since it was not offered, | 
had thrust the bar into the earth, and fixed | 


father had forgotten it at first, and now in his | 


It | 


mend them ourselves. It is no use waiting here | 


name for falling together; but since I know what 
| a cruel obstinate chap you are, I'll consent to draw 
| lots. Now, look you, here are two feathers, a 
| black and a white; now I put my hands behind 
'me, and if you guess which feather I hold in 
| my right hand, then you shall jump first; if 
not——’ 


** *No, no,” interrupted my father, sharply; ‘I 
won't trust you, Walter ; your heart is too kind to 
be honest in a *»tter like this, I myself will 
throw the feathers into the air, and whichever 
passes the ledge first shall decide the question ; 
if the black one falls the quicker, J jump—if the 
white one, you,’ 

***So be it, Will, if you will have it so,’ returned 
| Dickson, 
| “The air was very calm and still that day, and 

the feathers \.cre along time descending from the 
| height to’ «ch my father threw them. The two 
boys watccd them with straining eyes, now poise, 
now quivcr, now slowly sink, now caught in little 
eddies, until at last they reached the ledge, the 
| white one first. 

***T am glad of that,’ said Dickson, quietly; 
‘for otherwise I should have jumped from where 
I stand, and it is better to have a run. Look here, 
Robert ; I don’t want to blubber about such things 
now, when all depends upon a clear sight, but if 1 
—if I miss the rope, and you get home again all 
right, as I trust you will, you’ll give my love to 
mother, and father, and Lucy, and tell them—— 
But there, that’s enough. God bless you, mate, 
if we don’t happen to meet again just yet. Stand 
clear there. One—two—three |’ 

**As he said these words, he leapt out at the 
rope with a great spring, and my father hid his 
face; nor did he look up again, nor know what 
was happening—being in a sort of swoon-like— 
until he felt Walter Dickson fastening the hide 
about his waist, and bidding him cheer up and 
fill his pockets. And that’s the true story of how 
the Martin’s Nest was first found out.” 

** And he that was the brave boy you speak of— 
| Walter Dickson—is now awaiting you upon the 
Down, above us, is he ?” 

“The very man, sir, and as brave as ever, only 
a good deal stiffer in the joints. Nevertheless, he 
would have visited you here himself, if nobody 
else c6Qld have been got to do it; for Mre. Hep- 
burn has been very good to his old woman—she 
that was Lucy Prichard once, and who owns this 
rope, which is the same I have been talking of all 


this time—as she was to my poor Phebe in the 
fever.” 





“Then, being both so brave and grateful,” 
leaded yeas, “will you not trust to my 
—s betray the secret of the Martin's 


“Ay, that we would, sir, if the matter con- 
cerned us only. But we have passed our word to 
keep you prisoner here till the goods removed 
this night have been disposed of, and that will 
take some time.” 

** At least you will let my poor wife know that I 
am safe; or else, when I do not return to-morrow, 
she is sure to thi I have come to grievous 
harm.” 

‘* Well, sir,” answered the young man, frankly, 
*‘we will do our best, Dickson and I; but no 
woman has ever yet been let into this secret, any 
more than if it was the Freemason’s, 1 dare not 
trust to Phebe. However, you may depend upon 
us two, sir. Do not fret, and I shall be with you 
again to-morrow night at furthest.” 

‘* And you will have seen my wife and child?” 
said Raymond, 

“T hope so,” answered the you 
sively ; for he knew that Milly had 


man, eva- 
en carried 
ry although he thought it better not to harrow 
the father’s heart by such sad news, while thus 
| compelled to inaction and captivity. But he kept 
his promise, and so worked upon his father, with 
the help of Dickson, that the old man at last gave 
| permission that Mrs. Hepburn should be inform 
| under a strict oath of secrecy, that her husban 
was alive and in safe hands. It was this glad 
news which Walter Dickson came to impart that 
evening when he found Mrs. Carey at Pampas Cot- 
| tage, and the revelation of which sent Mildred 
| back, as we have seen, from the bedside of his 
‘old woman’ with such a lightened heart. Upon 
the other hand, through their prisoner, the free- 
traders became cognizant of the villainy of 
the man called Stevens, and exhibited it, with 
reférence to the burial of his body, in the manner 
described, Still, they were much averse to set 
Raymond free, fearing that the secret must needs 
ooze out if they did so, and jealous of his intimacy 
with the people at Lucky Bay. Mildred and her 
husband, however, were permitted to correspond 
by letter—subject to a Sir James Graham’s inspec- 
tion of thre correspondence—and it was with hay- 
mond’s full consent that Mrs. Hepburn undertook 
the expedition to Cliffe Hall in search of her lost 
| Milly. The smugglers, too, were not displeased 
at an op 
which also insured his absence from the neigh- 
borhood; so a few hours after Mildred’s depar- 
ture, his faithful friend and visitor, young Richard 
Brock, swung himself as usual into Raymond’s 
(by this time tolera>ly furnished@) lodgings, with 
the long-wished-for information that the rope was 
ready to carry double. 

So Raymond had followed his wife post-haste 
to Cliffe, and now met her, as they had agreed 
upon, in the heart of Ribble, for the first time 
since Gideon Carr had striven so hard to part 
them for ever. 


| CHAPTER XXXV.—MET TO PART. 

| “Bor what is it you ow em to do at Cliffe, 

| love?” asked Mildred of her husband, when he 
had finished narrating his strange experiences of 
the last few days, and had received her own in 
turn, “ Why should we not at once depart, now 

| that we have our Milly safe and well? I #annot 
| bear a second separation from you, Ray—indeed, 
indeed, I cannot—and yet I feel that that is what 
you have in your mind.” 

** We will not be separated, dearest,” answered 
Raymond, a her dark tresses with his 
loving hand, “I wiil be near you to watch over 
you; you will meet me here every day. But I 

ave a duty to —— in | father's house, 
which I have too long neglected ; I must protect 
the helpless, and 1 must punish the guilty. 

Very stern and grave was Raymond's voice as 
he spoke these words, and Mildred trembled to 











rtunity of giving the captive his liberty, | 





not wronged him ; but when I look upon you, m 
Gre, I feel pity bog him who coveted phe 
v ” 


treasure : 
‘ Raymond,” answered Mildred, b we you 
do not know how sadly Rupert is ¢ ang) By 

* Yes, dear, I know it. The Curse has fallen— 
alas! r Rue, r Rue!” ymond turned 
away his face, and was silent for a little, ere he 
resumed. “I must act for him, therefore, and not 
with him, as I had ho to do. For some base 
purpose of her own, this woman, who would im- 

rison him at the Dene without a scruple, seeks 
make him appear sane. In a few days I can 
collect evidence hereabouts to prove him other- 
wise. Then he will be removed from her ana 
hers, and put in some fit place, and receive care- 
ful attendance, from which may come—who 
knows ?—Improvement, cure.” 

Mildred shook her head, 

** At all events,” continued her husband, “he 
shall remain no more with one who only uses hit 
for her own ends. With her, too—a murderess in 
intention—I have my own account to settle. This 
letter, in her own handwriting—‘ When you have 
made sure of R,’ writes she—was found on the 
dead body of her brother. I will tell her this to 
her false face : ‘That were it not she was once 
me ¢* voried Mildred, tely ; “defy 

‘No, no,” crie i passionately ; ‘ 
her not, dear husband ; let her be. You will fall 
into her toils yourself,’ 5 

“T must take my chance of that, wife,” an- 
swered Raymond, cheerfully ; *‘ but since you fear 
this woman thus, Mildred, I will remove you at 
once from out of her reach. With the Careys, 

ou and the child will be safe alike from force or 
aud ; and when my work here is finished——” 

‘*No, Raymond,” cried Mildred, firmly. ‘If we 
are to be parted from you, I should feel safer 
here, in the very hold of our enemy, than in any 
place where, as before, she might suddenly sw 
down upon us. The expectation of the 
would be worse than the peril itself. With thee 
without, and our unknown friend, whoever that 
may be, within, I shall not feel unprotected ; 
besides, for a week, at least, Iam safe, for until 
then I shall not have served this woman’s turn.” 

‘** Moreover,” answered Raymond, “ within a 
week I shall have obtained all that I need in the 
way of information, as well, I hope, as struck a 
blow at this evil woman, who is even now, as I 
have cause to suspect, bringing her base designs 
to some er Nay, do not tremble, my 
sweet love. How strange it is that you, who are 
80 brave against all else, should be such a coward 
with respect to Grace Clifford !” 

**] do not fear, dear Raymond—indeed, indeed 
I do not for myself, no, nor yet for Milly; while 
she is in my arms, at least, she seems to be safe, 
and knowing that I have her-to guard, 1 meet my 
aunt as the —~ meets the wolf—but it is 
for thee, Raymond, for thee I tremble.” 

** You doubt that I have wits to cope with cun- 
ow | Grace,” returned Raymond, smiling. “ —_ 
that is true,enough. Still, there is en 
advantage in an honest cause, and something, 
in this—that the woman deems me dead. She 
that plays tricks with shrouds, and acts the sacri- 
legious part of a lost spirit, may ry not be with- 
out her own superstitions, Mildred.” 

“Then why be seen ?” urged Mildred. “If you 
trust for anything to Grace’s ignoran 
beware how ye build on that foundation—why 
show yourself, and run the risk of recog- 
nized? Would Aunt Grace easily credit that it is 
your ghost which haunts the place, ur would it not 
rather put her on her guard to sift the truth of 
the story of your death ?” 

“You are wise aud prudent, dear Mildred; but 
ou do not remember that I left Cliffe a smooth- 
‘aced boy, having scarcely used a razor till I 

married; while, since I have been imprisoned 
under Beacon Down, I have become bearded like 
the pard. Moreover, in the daytime, no one is 
etirring now about the k, whether from the 
Hall or the village; and when evening comes I 
retire to the Spotted Cow, beyond the bare ep 
where, in return for looking over the contents 
my portfolio, the guidman and his wife entertain 
me with the country gossip, and all the history of 
the poor mad squire. They would as soon think 
ot sping a likeness for me to the cow upon their 
signboar as to Raymond Clifford.” 

‘Why, the very dog, Rufus, knew you; and 4 
knew you, Raymond ”—— 

* Yes, the dog and you,” interrupted her hus- 
band, smiling upon her, fondly, “for love and 
instinct are equally lynx-eyed; but, trust me, no 
one else shall recognize me. And now, dearest 
for the present, we must part, lest this attendant 
of yours become impatient, or even grow suspici- 
ous. You see that it is I that am the prudent one, 
Every day at this same time I shall be within this 
chamber, having always Finis Hall to take to if 
any ferret shall invade the burrow. If you do not 
come, I shall conclude you cannot. In the mean- 
time, 7 not Prag Within ~ 4 week, or wm hy 
time, I hope iscover enough to put a e in 
Madame Clifford’s wheel that shall wer the 
smoothness of its running.” 

With dire forebodings, which, however, she did 
not express, Mildred held up her child to meet its 
father’s kiss; then turned toward him her own 


| obedient cheek, unstained by tear, and made him 





hear it, because she knew what iron resolve that | 


tone expressed, Her husband, so simple, so gen- 


| erous, sO open, was about to match himself) 


| against the wily Grace. 
“ Yes,” continued he, “I have been selfish! 
content with my own lot too long. I have suf- 


a loving farewell. Darker and darker grew his 
form with every footstep that she took with torch 
in hand, and once she could not forbear from 
running back and hissing him once more; but at 
last she tore herself away, and hurried forth to 


Lucy. 

* i am afraid I have been very selfish, and made 
you wait very long,” said Mildred, sweetly, 

“Tt did not seem 80, madam, I assure you,” 
replied her attendant. “It is my duty to await 

our pleasure ; and, besides, my brother, here, has 
ept me company.’ 

William Cator, who was standing a little behind 
his sister, leaning upon a gun, regarded his 
mistress’s truant niece with no very friendly 
eyes. 

“Iam afraid I frightened you, miss—that is, 
madam,” said he, grufily. 

“Yes,” returned Mildred, with a steady voice, 
“Tam always frightened at firearms. Piease to 
carry it carefully as we go back.” 

“T ain’t agoing back, ma’am,” rep‘ied the other, 
with an unpleasant grin. ‘“‘There’s nothing to 
do at the Hall, and { can’t sleep in the sunlight, 
like the other folks ; so I’m out for a day’s pleas- 


“* What is your brother 
Mildred, with a beating 
recrossed the park. 

“Oh, nothing as I knows of, madam : he is no 
sportsman. He was waiting for you to leave the 
cave, because he wants to go in there himself to 
fire the gun off, and try the effect of the echoes, 
I wonder whether we shall hear them ?” 


going to shoot?” asked 
neart, of Lucy, as they 
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THE POWER OF muUSiC. 


THERE are treasures richer than gold or pearls, 
and there are sentiments so pure and deep, that 
sometimes they control our whole nature and dis- 
close its true dignity. The incident shown in our 
illustration ot the power of music, which we take 
from an exchange, is one of those touching revela- 
tions of feeling, inspired by song, that prove what 
susceptibilities often lie hidden beneath an un- 
promising exterior, requiring only the fitting 
opportunity for their proper development : 

idly over a fence a few days since, we 
noticed a little four-year-old “‘iord of creation” 
amusing himself in the grass by watching the 
frolicsome flight of birds which were around him. 
At length a beautiful bob-o-link perched him- 
self upon a drooping bough of an apple tree 
which extended to within'’a few yards of the spot 
where the urchin sat, and maintained his position 
apparently unconconscious of the close proximity 
to one whom birds usually consider a dangerous 
neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence, 
and after steadily regarding him for a minute or 
two, obeying the instincts of his baser nature, he 
picked up a stone lying at his feet and was pre- 
paring himself for a good aim. The little arm 
was reached backward without alarming the bird, 
the Bob was within an ace of damage, when lo! 
his throat swelled, and forth came nature’s plea, 
“ A link—a link—al-i-n-k, bob-o-link, bob-o-link ! 
a-no-weet! I know it—I know it! a-link! don’t 
throw it! throw it, throw it,” etc., etc. ; and he 
didn’t. Slowly the little arm subsided to its 
natural position and the despised stone dropped. 
The minstrel charmed the murderer! We heard 
the songster through and watched his unharmed 
flight, as did the boy with a sorrowful counte- 
mance. Anxious to hear an expression of the 
little fellow’s feelings, we approached him and in- 
quired: “‘ Why didn't you stone him, my boy? 
you might have killed him and carried him home.” 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, as 
though he suspected our mesning, and with an 
expression of half shame and half sorrow, he re- 
plied: “ Couldn't, cause he sung so.” 

Who will say cur nature is wholly depraved, 
after that ; or even that music hath no charms to 
soothe the savage breast? Melody awakened 
humanity, and humanity—mercy! The bird was 
saved and, God was glorified by the deed. Dear 
littie boys, don’t stone the birds. 








BURNING OF A COOLIE SHIP. 


We cannot conceive of any sound more appalling 
than the chy of fire on a crowded ship in mid- 
ocean. The mad element, at any time so fright- 
fal, is now invested with ten-fold terror, from the 

ess of rescue, and the certainty of 
from the flames or the water. It is 
hardly a matter of surprise that in such circum- 
stances reason is paralyzed and passion becomes 
furious, that the worst, as well as the noblest 
traits of humanity, are brought into action, and 

induces utter madness, 

account of the destruction of a 
ship will convey some faint conception of 

horrors of a fire at sea : 
ship Napoleon Canevero, which 
Macao on March 8, had a crew of 
663 Chinese coolie emigrants and 
of fire-crackers. Soon after sailing 
was made by some of the coolies to 
the ship’s officers, and the ringleaders were 
by flogging. It appeared that 200 had 
@ conspiracy to destroy the officers and 
the ship, and efforts were made to keep 
in subordination, but they failed. On the 
of March a rush was made by the coolies to 
possession of the vessel, but they were fired 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


the vessel; but in this they were disappointed, A | calm, an attempt was made to bail the water out 


second time they were asked to surrender, and 
they again replied they would not. The fire 
rapidly increasing, the captain ordered bread and 
water to be placed in the boats, and the latter got 
ready for immediate use. 

“The cook, assisted by the steward, placed in 


| 





of the long-boat, which was swamped, and having 
succeeded in doing so, fifteen men were placed in 
it. Having only six oars, two were given to the 
smaliest boat, and the latter was towed by the 
large one—still keeping within a mile of the burn- 
ing ship; at nine p. m. the mizzen-mast fell, and 


the gig, which was hanging on the starboard side | at ten Pp. m. the vessel blew up, the fire having 
to the ship’s davits, two barrels of tread and a | reached that part of the hold in which the 8,000 
small keg containing about six gallons. The cook | boxes of Chinese fire-crackers were stowed.” 


got into the boat, and while the steward was ' 


lowering it down, the tackle rope parted, the boat 
was capsized and the cook drowned. ‘ihe captain 
now ordered a long boat to be lowered, and while 
in the act of lowering it, the tackle rope of this 
also parted, and the boat was swamped. A third 
boat was lowered in safety, which was imme- 
diately filled with some of the crew, and put off 
from the ship’s side. The ship now being fore 
and aft one mass of flames, the remainder of the 
crew left on board, which consisted of the captain, 
first maté, European doctor, interpreter, super- 
cargo, storekeeper, chief steward and one sailor, 
were compelled to throw themselves overboard, 
and swim toward one of the swamped boais. The 
captain, mate, supercargo and sailor alone reached 
the boat, the others having perished in the at- 
tempt. 

** After being in the water twenty minutes or 
more, still holding on to the swamped boat and 
calling to the crew in the other boat for assist- 
ance, they came at length to our rescue, and we 
got into the boat which now contained thirty-one 
men, the remainder of the crew, nine in number, 
having perished. The weather at this time being 
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Of course every soul on board perished. The 
crew on board the boats was rescued by the 
Hamburg bark Madeira, bound to Saigon, China. 








THE ADROIT THIEF. 

Tue skill and shrewdness exhibited by rogues 
in obtaining the property of others are sometimes 
almost marvelous, and it is always a matter of 
regret that their abilities are not devoted to more 
laudable ends. The following incident, related 

a resident of India, illustrates the adroitness 

th which peculations are carried on in that 
country: “I once had a remarkably quiet and 
docile elephant, which one day came home loaded 
with branches of trees for provender, followed by 
a number of villagers, complaining that the driver 
had stolen a kid from them, and that it was then 
on the elephant under the branches of the trees. 
The driver took an opportunity of decamping into 
the village and hiding himself. I ordered the 
elephant to be unloaded, and was surprised to see 
that he would not aliow any person to come near 


him, when at all other times he was perfectly | drunk on the occasion. 
Combining all the cir- | pened, indeed, that the clergyman, the clerk, the 


tractable and obedient. 
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BURNING OF A SHIP AND SIX HUNDEED AND SEVENIY-TWO COOLIE EMIGBANTS. 
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cumstances, I was convinced that the driver was 
guilty, and to get rid of the noise, I recompensed 
the people for the loss of the kid. As soon as they 
were gone, the elephant allowed himself to be un- 
loaded, and the kid was found under the branches 
as described by the people. I learned from my 
interpreter that similar complaints had been made 
to him before, and that the rascal of a driver had 
made it a practice to drive the elephant into the 
midst of a herd of goats, and had taught the ani- 
mal to pick up any of the kids he was directed ; 
he had also accustomed him to steal pumpkins, 
and other vegetables that grew against the inside 
of the fences, like beans, which could be reached 
only by an elephant. 








THE ASS AND THE CARROTS. 


Tue intelligence displayed by animals often 
approximates so nearly to reason, that it is not 
very difficult to believe they may have the power 
of forming logical conclusions, The advocates of 
the development theory can certainly adduce many 
facts that strongly favor their views. The donkey 
is not generally considered a very knowing brute, 
but the following incident exhibits a degree of 
shrewdness, and a skill in adapting means to ends, 
that ought to redeem this despised quadruped 
from the contempt with which he is so usually re« 
garded, 

An ass was lodged at night in a small shed, 
which opened into a yard; adjoining this, but 
separated from it by a wall and a door, fastened 
by two bolts and an ordinary latch, was the 
kitchen garden, One morning the master was 
very much surprised to find the garden-door un- 
bolted, and the footprints of the ass on the gar- 
den-walks and beds plainly showed who had been 
the trespasser. Still the master could scarcely 
imagine that the ass had withdrawn the bolts 
and let himself in ; but one night he watched him 
from the window of a room overlooking the yard 
and garden, and there he distinctly saw Master 
Donkey, reared on his Hind legs, unfastening the 
upper bolt with his nose or mouth. He then 
withdrew the lower one also, lifted the latch, and 
walked in. Presently he returned with a fine 
bunch of carrots, which he placed in his shed, 
and then went back to latch the door, after which, 
he leisurely munched his slyly acquired booty. 
Before a stop was put to his proceedings his 
master gave several of his neighbors an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing them. It was noticed that 
he never would begin operations till the light had 
been extinguished from the bedroom window, 








MARRIACES IN THE FLEET PRISON. 


Tue condition of public morals in England a 
century and a half ago, compared with our 
standard, was exceedingly gross and disgraceful. 
Abuses of every character were tolerated, and 
there was a complete absence of that refined and 
delicate regard for purity and refinement that is 
the distinguishing mark of modern society. 

Among the singular customs of our forefathers, 
arising, in a great measure, from their indifference 
to decorum, one of the most remarkable was 
matrimony, solemnized, we were going to say, 
but the fittest word would be “‘ performed” by the 
parsons in the Fleet Prison. These clerical 
functionaries were disreputable and dissolute 
men, mostly prisoners for debt, who, to the great 
injury of public morals, dared to insult the dignity 
of their holy profession by marrying in the pre- 
cincts of the Fleet Prison, at a minute’s notice, 
any persons who might present themselves tor 
that purpose. No questions were asked, no stipn- 
lations made, except as to the amount of the fee 
for the service, or the quantity of liquor to be 
It not unfrequently hap- 


bridegroom and the bride 
were drunk at the very 
time the ceremony was 
performed. These dis- 
graceful members of the 
sacred calling had their 
** plyers,” or ‘* barkers,” 
who, if they caught sight 
of a man and woman 
walking together along 
the streets of the neigh- 
borhood, pestered them 
as the Jew cléthesmen in 
the present day tease the 
passers-by with solicita- 
tions, not easily to be 
shaken off, as to whether 
they wanted a clergyman 
to marry them. 

With such facilities for 
marriage, and such un- 
principled ministers, it 
may easily be imagined 
that iniquitous schemes 
of all sorts were perpe- 
trated under the name 
of “Fleet Weddings.” 
The parsons were ready, 
for a bribe, to make 
false entries in their re- 
gisters, to ante-date wed- 
dings, to give fictitious 
certificates, and to marry 
persons who would de- 
clare only the imtials of 
their names. Thus, if a 
spinster or a widow, in 
debt, desired to cheat her 
creditors by pretending 
to have been married 
Before the debt was con- 
tracted, she had only to 
present herself at one of 
the marriage-houses in 
the Fleet, and, upon pay- 
ment of a small additional 


fee to the clergyman, * 
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man could instantly be 
found on the spot to act 
as bridegroom for a few 
shillings, and the worth- 
less chaplain could find a 
blank place in his register 
for any year desired, so 
that there was no difficulty 
in making the necessary 
record. They wouldalso, 
for a consideration, ob- 
literate any given entry. 
The sham bridegrooms, 
under different names, 
were married over and 
over again, with the full 
knowledge of the clerical 
practitioners. In fact, 
all manner of people 
presented themselves for 
marriage at the unholy 
dens in the Fleet taverns : 
runaway sons and daugh- 
ters of peers, Irish ad- 
venturers and foolish rich 
widows, footmen and de- 
cayed beauties, soldiers 
and servant-girls, boys 
in their teens and old 
women of seventy, men 
and women having already 
wives and husbands, 
young heiresses conveyed 
thither by force, and com- 
pelled, in terrorem, to 
be brides, and common 
laborers and female pau- 
pers, dragged by parish- 
officers to the profane 
altar, stained by the relics 
of drunken orgies, and 
reeking with the fumes of 
liquor and tobacco! 


Such was London in the early part of the last 
century. It is an evidence of progress and virtue 
that such a state of things would be impossible 
now, and that corruption cannot so openly fester 
and pollute, Our illustration shows one of these 
unhallowed performances in the old Fleet Prison, 
within the walls of which so much of agony and 
wretchedness has been experienced. 








THE STING OF A SCORPION. 
Episode of an Adventure in Tartary. 
On my way between Balkh and Kerki, I spent 


several days in the house of a renowned Turkoman 
sheikh, who, besides his spiritual influence, exer- 





THE ASS AND THE CARROTS, 


cised also a worldly superiority over the tribe 
amongst whom he resided. I should have plenty 
to do if I set myself to relate all the roguery and 
hypocritical bearings of this Mohammedan saint, 
especially in connecting bartering with blessing, 
and business with so-called religion. But at 
present I wish to speak only of a danger which 
befell me when in his company, and from which I 
eecaped by a special mercy of the Almighty. 

In one of those bright moonlight nights of 
August I sat up a little longer than usual in the 
society of some young Turkomans, who found 
extreme pleasure in my reading of some heroic 
tales and their national songs. Toward mid- 
night, however, everybody retired, or rather 
separated from the rest, which was merely lying 
down in the open air. I fell asleep near an old 
wall, entirely forgetting the warnings so often 
given t6 me by the nomads not to dwell in the 
neighborhood of old decaying edifices, or near a 
heap of rubbish. But, alas! I suppose men ac- 
customed to civilized life feel alwaye a secret 
inclination toward buildings. A wall, even if if 
ruin, reminded me of comfort and of settled life; 
and I may be excused if I listened rather to the 
voice of my heart than to the counsels of my 
companions. 

Sleep, as usual with me, closed my eyes as soon 
as I laid me down. I dreamt of the wars and 
the warriors illustrated in the poetry I had been 
reading to the Turkomans. I would rather have 
had my senses beguiled by remembrance of 
“sweet home;” but we cannot command the 
nature of our dreams. 

It was about midnight when I felt a terrible and 
acute pain in my right foot near the great toe—a 
pain as awful as if somebody had plunged a 
poisoned needle in that spot. I awoke with a 
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me, I implored, with heart-rending exclamations 
the help of my slumbering neighbors, They 
awoke, but before they could come to my assist- 
ance, the pain, increasing in violence, began to 
spread upward to the head like the flow of a fiery 
stream. While the right side from top to toe ached 
in an indescribably awful way, the left remained 
entirely untouched. 

In this desperate state it was a gray-haired 
Turkoman who approached me first, and saying : 
“Ah, Hadjim” (my pilgrim), “you are stung 
by a scorpion,” he seized the leg, bound it round 
the ankle as tight as he could, then, pressing his 
lips on the spot where the pain originated, he 
sucked with such a force that I really felt the 
power of his breath along the whole aching side. 
In the meantime I was surrounded by the rest of 
the company, and the old Turkoman, who became 
‘probably tired by his exertions, was soon relieved 
by a second and a third. The sucking, although 
renewed with fresh vigor, did little or nothing to 
relieve my agony. Finally, an old Mollah came 
to apply his holy breath in the shape of blessings. 
Tapping for some minutes with his fingers on the 
badly wounded limb, he uttered curses and im- 
precations on the evil spirit who came in the 
shape of a scorpion to torture the true believer. 
He encouraged me with the promise that as soon 
as the Muezzin should call for the morning 
prayer, the evil spirit would disappear, being by 
nothing more frightened than by the words of 
that holy admonition. 

I remained then in a state the picture of which 
I could scarcely give to the reader. The vehe- 
ment pain bereft me of all reason. The cutting, 
stinging, and burning now pierced through 
the whole half of my body; but the head, and 
particularly the right eye, was the most affected. 
I screamed constantly as loud as I could, but my 
lamentations and my deep sighs did not prevent 
the company falling again to sleep. It was un- 
doubtedly the most desperate moment, not only 
of my journey, but of my whole life. Whilst I 
thought the poison would kill me here in this 
strange and distant country, I glanced often to 
the heavens, not to look for the morning star as 
the signal of release from my tortures, according 
to the prediction of the pious Mollah, but to con- 
template those shining bright orbs as if I would 
bid them farewell, and intrust to them my last 
adieus to my friends in the much-beloved West. 
In the paroxysm of my sufferings I renounced all 
hope, and flung my head violently to the ground, 
as if in order to deaden the intensity of my 
pangs. Iam well ashamed now of my pusillani- 
mous conduct, and I might justly be rebuked of 
it; but there is scarcely any pain or anguish 
which could approach that most terrible agony 
caused by the sting of scorpions—animals which 
were much dreaded even in the ancient times, and 
of whose deadly poison I had seen a miserable 
victim expire some days before. It was a poor 
Hadji, who, during his prayers, on touching the 
ground with his forehead, was stung on his 
eyelid : and there being no possibility of checking 
the spreading of the poison, he died in the most 
frightful way. 
= I lay there in an almost exhausted state. The 
dawn was yet half an hour distant, when I felt by 
degrees the fire changing into cold. 
it was the morning breeze which made 
me shiver; but no, it was the crisis which had 
come. Every moment which brought me nearer 
to the blessed daylight diminished my aches, and 
—is it not wonderful to relate ?—I felt them dis- 
appear exactly in the same way in which they 
came. First of all it was the head which began 
to clear; the mitigation augrnented by short 
intervals in every limb downward to the foot ; and 
when the first rays of the morning twilight 
struck my eyes I felt almost entirely recovered. 
I was in a state of half-intoxication, all my senses 
being weakened by the pain. In calling back to 





oad piercing ery. I grasped my foot, and, 





my memory the dreary midni,ht hour, I began 


although yet unconscious of what had befallen | to shudder, when the deep stentorian voice of the 


I thought | 





Muezzin saying, ‘“‘There is no God besides Allah,” 
sounded in the distance. The prophecy of the 
Mollah was fulfilled; but the reader will under- 
stand that it was not the holy admonition, but 
rather the sucking of the Turkomans, that saved 
me. The wild sons of the desert know the usual 
term of the sufferings caused by the bite of this4 
venomous animal, and instead of using a com- 
monplace expression of so many hours, the wise 
Mollah gave the time of the morning prayer as 
the time of my recovery. 

Two hours after sunrise, although weak, I was 
able to walk about; and how great was my 
astonishment when, looking at the spot where I 
had been wounded, I saw but a small, scarcely 
noticeable point, like the puncture of a very fine 
needle, 








THE WILD HORSE 


Ir was on the occasion of my second journey 
across the American desert that we found our- 
selves one morning, in the month of October, 
1848, among a chain of steep and barren moun- 
tains, amid which flowed a stream like a chain of 
silver. It was full of fish, and the banks were of 
turf, enameled with flowers. In the distance, on 
the brow of the mountain which overlooked the 
valley, were trees whose foliage was fresh and 
bright, whose boles were covered with emerald 
moss, and on which the eye rested with pleasure, 
for they contrasted with the monotony of the vast 
solitudes which we had traversed, after quitting 
the marshy banks of the Mississippi. “ 

In the distance, we perceived a troop of wild 
horses browsing peacefully near a herd of about 
twenty bisons, some of whom were lying in a 
thicket of cotton plants, whilst the others 
mounted guard. The chief of the red-skins 
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ssembled all the best hunters of his tribe, and 


held a council with them. 
He was determined to 
carry out that grand 
manceuvre which is known 
in the United States and 
among the emigrants of 
the Far West as the 
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of able horsemen, who, 
spreading themselves 
about, formed a circle of 
about a mile and a half in 
circumference. 

Absolute silence is 
necessary, for wild horses 
are easily frightened, and 
their instinct is so acute 
that the slightest breeze 
will carry to their nostrils 
the scent of their enemies, 
the red-skins of the des- 
ert. As soon asthe circle 
was formed, four hunters, 
mounted on _ splendid 
horses, started in the 
direction of the herd. 
Immediately,every animal 
started off in the opposite 
direction ; but, as soon as 
they attempted to pass 
over the boundaries of the 
circle, the nearest hunter 
dashed onward to meet 
them, and frightened 
them back again. 

Nothing is grander than 
to see these horses at full 
gallop, rushing in every 
direction, and whinnying 
with such clearness and 
suddenness that the 
echoes have scarcely time 
totake up the burden without hearing it repeated. 
The Pawnees, who entertained me, attached the 
baggage horses to stakes, so as to keep them 
from running away, and to prevent them from 
being misled by bad example. Fifty red-skins, 
with the chief of the tribe at the head, crept along 
the border of the wood which lined the hill to the 
left, leading their horses after them. A similar 
number of men went to the right, on the other 
side of the stream ; whilst a third party, making 
an immense circuit, lay in ambush on a paralle 
line near the lower end of the valley, with a view 
to a junction of the two wings, so as to inclose the 
herd of wild horses in the centre. This difficult 
mancuvre was executed with extraordinary fa- 
cility, and the third line was just about to unite 
itself with the two others, when the herd gave 
symptoms of alarm. The neighings of the horses 
became more frequent; they breathed heavily, 
and looked anxiously around. Presently they 
broke out into a trot, behind a clump of cotton 
bushes, which hid them from from our sight. 


The chief of the Pawnees happened to retreat to 
the spot where the scene which I narrate took 
place, and he advanced slowly to the animals, in 
order to drive them back, when the three whites 
who accompanied me broke out of the cover 
and advanced toward the horses, 

This clumsy movement upset all the plans of 
the red-skins, Immediately they perceived the 
men, the wild horses dashed off into the valley, 
pursued by the three whites, who were shout- 
ing like men possessed, It was in vain for the 
Pawnees, who formed the middle line, to attempt 
to stop the fugitives and make them turn back. 
The animals, so hotly pursued, broke through the 
line and escaped into the open plain. On seeing 
this, the red-skins raised their war-whoop, and 
spurred their horses to a gallop. 

The bisons, who up to this time had been peace- 
ably grazing in the prairie, seemed now to hold « 
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consultation together, and loo'.ing with an air of 
astonishment at the human a- alanche which came 
pouring toward them, they took flight at a rapid 
, galloping toward a marsh which was at the 
of the valley. As for the horses, they fled 
along the marrow defile through the mountains, 
and disappeared pell-mell in a cloud of dust. The 
three whites and about fifty Pawnees were on 
the heels of the wild horses, but none of them 
could use the /asso with any success. I must here 
confess my own incompetence as a horseman, and 
I admit that I was one of the laggards, although 
I was mounted on a capital mare, with an Indian 
saddle as comfortable and easy as an arm-chair. 
My feet were securely bound to the large Mexican 
stirrups, so that I was quite secure from falling. 

Among the animals in the herd I had remarked 
&@ magnificent stallion, as black as a raven’s wing, 
and I pursued him in company with two young 
Pawnees who acted as attendants upon the chief 
of the tribe. As we mounted the defile the stallion 
slipped and fell, and, in a moment, the two red- 
skins leapt from their horses and seized the crea- 
ture by his mane and nostrils. The stallion strug- 
gled vigorously, beating the earth with his fore 
feet and plowing it up behind with his hoofs ; 
but, in spite of all his efforts, my two companions 
succeeded in passing the lasso around his neck 
and in fixing him by the right fore foot to a 
leathern thong which was attached to the left 
hind foot. 

Whilst the other Indian hunters and the three 
whites pursued the remiainder of the herd, I 
returned to camp with the black stallion and his 
two conquerors, who had attached a second rope 
to the lasso, and so held the brute between them 
at a sufficient distance to prevent him from injur- 
ing them by his kicking. Directly he went toward 
one side, they tugged him toward the other, and 
by this means, when arrived at the camp, if not 
vanquished, he was fairly tired out. 

The Pawnees brought back four colts and a 
mare. Two of the former were bays, and the two 
others white ; the mare was as black as jet. Next 
morning, the six animals seemed to understand 
perfectly the necessity df submission, and had be- 
come as docile as others who had lived for years 
in the camp of the Pawnees, 

The capture of a wild horse is a feat which is 
esteemed above all others among the red-skins of 
every tribe. The animals who live in freedom on 
those vast plains are of different shapes and colors, 
and it is not difficult to distinguish their origin. 
Some of them resemble the English breeds, and 
these are probably the descendants of horses 
which escaped from the English colonies before 
the Declaration of Independence, The smaller 
and more sinewy horses are doubtless descended 
from the Andalusian breed, which were brought 
thither by Cortez and the Spanish colonists after 
the Mississippi and the neighboring territories 
were taken possession of by Hernandes de Soto. 

On the evening after this grand hunt we were 
sitting around our fires, with which we had cooked 
our supper. Two blankets were spread upon the 





ground, and an enormotis bowl of maple-wood 
was before us filled with a stew composed of wild | 
turkeys and slices of peccary hams. Several | 
haunches of wild venison, roasted upon wooden 
spits, were browning before the fire, which sput- | 
tered and smoked with the grease which dropped 
into it. We had neither plates nor forks, and | 
every one helped himself with the aid of his knife, 

cutting slices from the venison, which he seasoned 

from a little bowl filled with a mixture of salt and 


Here I must offer a compliment to the Pawnee | 
cook. The stew and roasts, seasoned by the air | 
of the prairie, seemed to me superior to anything 
I had ever tasted at Delmonico’s. Our only drink | 
was coffee boiled in a caldron, sweetened with | 
brown sugar, and served in tin cups. When night | 
came on, the camp wore a picturesque appear- 
ance. Scattered fires sparkled in the forest, and 
groups of Indians, 
some seated, others lying at full length and 
wrapped up in their blankets. For my part, I 
took a pleasure in listening to the tales of the 
Pawnees who surrounded me—tales which be- 
guiled the monotony of the scene. The Indians 
have plenty of legends, and their superstitious 
veneration for the beauties of Nature surpasses | 
all that the ingenuity of a European car invent. 
One of them assured us that the hunters some- 
times found thunder-bolts in the prairies, dnd 
that they made the best points for arrows and 
lances. A warrior furnished with those is invin- 
cible, but he is all the more subject to the danger 
of electricity. If a storm comes on during a fight, 
he may be reduced to powder. This, however, is 
but a fable. 

I heard a great many anecdotes about a certain 
black horse that frequented the prairies of Arkan- 
sas for a number of years, defying every attempt 
of the hunters to catch him. The fame of him 
was known afar. He was thought to be impossi- 
ble of capture, and his feet were lighter than the 
gazelle, and the mane which fell upon his grace- 
ful crest, was as black as ebony. One of the Paw- 
nees told us that one evening, before the moon 
was up, he approached very near to the enchanted 
horse, and threw his lasso. The noble brute 
seemed to resign himself at first, and galloped by 
the side of his captor; but suddenly perceiving 
the camp fires, he shied off vigorously, disentan- 
gled himeelf from the lasso, and rushed full into 
the obscurity of the night. 

The horses captured by the Pawnees are the 
objects of especial attention. It may interest the 
reader to know something of the means employed 
by the red-skins to conquer these noble animals. 
In the first place, they set upon the horse’s back 
a construction composed of two pieces of wood, 

lightly attached to each other, so as to give it its 
first idea of servitude. The haughty independ- 


ence of the animal is then immediately manifested, 
but after an unequal struggle, in which the Indian 


spair of a monarch, could not reader the position 
more dramatically. 

The second lesson consists in making the ani- 
mal get up by the pressure of the bridle. At first 
the horse refuses to obey ; then he lies down at 
full length ; but presently, on the reiterated pro:- 
sure of the bridle and the sting of the whip, he 
springs neighing to his feet and places his ead 
between his two fore legs. Then heis entirely van- 
quished, and after making him submit for two or 
three days to these humiliations of slavery, he is set 
free among the horses who submit themselves to 
the reinor saddle, I could not help admiring the 
splendid animals thus trained by the Pawnees, 
and whose life is changed from freedom to a mis- 
erable slavery. Instead of ranging the boundless 
pastures at their will, wandering from prairie to 


prairie, and from mountain to plain, browsing | 


upon every kind of flower and grass, and quench- 
ing their thirst at every brook, they are con- 
demned to a perpetual servitude, to the humilia- 
tion of bridle and bit. 

Is there not a strange similarity between this 
transition and the lot of some of the human race? 
One day a monarch, the next @ prisoner. So one 
day the noble is monarch of the prairies, and the 
next, he is harnessed to a dung-cart. 








THE ASTHETICS OF VIRTUE. 


Ir is a trite saying, that virtue is its own 
reward, and doubtless under certain conditions this 
statement is true. There is unquestionably a satis- 
faction in the consciousness of well-doing, in the su- 
premacy of good over evil, in the victory gained over 
wild passions and wayward propensities, that more 
than compensates for any self-denial imposed or any 
meretricious allurements neglected by one who has 
achieved such an end; but the melancholy fact still 
remains, that in the highest sense the great mass of 
men are not virtuous, and that many others, whose 
outward duct is bl less, are secretly guilty of 
glaring departures from rectitude. Now this condition 
of things must arise either from some unconquerable 
propensity toward wrong-doing, from a want of power 
in virtue to control the mind and conduct, or from mis- 
taken notions of its nature and requirements. 

The last of these formulas we deem by far the more 

probable. It is our mistake as to the nature and pro- 
vince of virtue that disappoiats us as to its influence 
and leads us to impugn human nature and mourn over 
its obliquity. 
# We strip virtue of all her adornments and pleas- 
antries, hold her up to the world a stark, repulsive 
skeleton, and ack that she shall be revered as a goddess, 
and when the beholders do not fall down and worship 
the miserable phantom, we declaim against the corrup. 
tion of the times and the rampant wickedness of man. 
Virtue is not a bare abs‘raction, something that only the 
judgment can comprehend and the reason approve, but 
a living, breathing reality, radiant with love and sym- 
pathy, entering right into the heart and feelings, and 
reigning a queen over the affections. Verily her ways 
are ways of pleasanigess, but we force her into rigid, 
artificial grooves, when all her attractions disappear, 
and wonder that she has so little power. 

We take a child full of animal spirit, frank, trusting 
and loving, and teach him that to be good and virtuous 
he must repress all those feelings that are the very 
crowning charm of his being. We may succeed in 
molding and developing him into our own distorted 
pattern, just as trees may be pruned into fantastic 
shapes, but the result of our unnatural efforts in each 
instance will prove about equally satisfactory; we shall 





| have neither a noble, virtuous man, nor a vigorous, 


beautiful tree. And ghis is the radical defect with most 
schemes of social and moral reform. Men, full of zeal, 

at void of wisdom, set up a caricature, and because 
the world laughs and despises, they say, What a naughty 
world ! 

But we proposed to treat of the esthetics of virtue: 

The fact is, virtue, as generally held up to men, has no 
esthetics, and dt is of this great lack we complain. 
Vice is clothed in purple and fine linen, vice appeals 
to every sense, vice builds gorgeous temples, vice pro. 
vides for almost every craving of our nature; is it 
strange, then, that virtue, losing sight of all these 
things, and decrying every innocent source of enjoy- 
ment, should itself be discarded as too rigid in its 
nature and too exacting in its requirements? Contrast 
the appliances virtue affords for reforming men with 
those vice provides for enslaving them, and wonder no 
longer that virtue has so little power. 
& We by @ seaman’s Bethel the other day, 
moo’ to a filthy pier, devoid of taste and beauty, 
dilapidated, uninviting; it did not surprise us that the 
attendance there on Sundays was very meager; in fact, 
it is a marvel that any one should be willing to enter 
such a gloomy prison-like place at all. And so of our 
chapels and association rooms the same things may be 
said. They are magnificent failures, just because they 
are indescribably barren and unattractive. 
generally act on the assumption that our moral nature 
is all we ess, and they have addressed this nature as 
if it were fully trained and developed. You might as 
well expect to teach a savage how to read by giving 
him lessons m algebra; he would soon turn from you 
in a or despair. Men must come down from their 
stilts and put thentselves in accord with the emotional 
nature of the world, if they would have the world im- 
prove, and as they enter into the sympathies of 
those around them will they exert a salutary and lasting 
influence. Restore to virtue her insignia and her pre- 
rogatives, strip off the cerements with which she has 
been bound, let her stand forth in her native radiance 
and exercise her proper sway, and the world shall do 
her homage and bow in submission at her feet. 

Ot course there are some who are so constituted or 
circumstanced, as to the force and applica- 
bility of bare abstract truth, but men gen ly are 
reached through the medium of their senses and emo- 
tions, and from losing sight of this fact, many noble 
and praiseworthy efforts for the general good have 
proved wonderfully barren of palpable results. And 
especially is this true of whatright-thinking men regard 
as of vital importance, pertaining to the future equally 
with the present. We are invariably asked tc accept as 
true what we cannot understand, what has no practical 
bearing upon our daily |ife, what blunts and stifles all 
the voluntary exercises of our nature; and because we 
are faithiess and skeptical, and turn away from dry 
dogmas to living facts, we are denounced and 
to perdition. There is need and ty for re- 
form in all these things. in the family and 
extend to the school, the rostrum and the church, 
we W have truth so presente(, and virtue so incul- 
cated, that they might — to our receptive powers, 
and stand before us in all their native excellence. 

We shall train our children best by working on their 
feelings rather than on their intellect; we shall reform 
society, not by denouncing its follies and faults, but by 

te exercise those common emotions that, 

roperly directed, will have no relish for follies and 
he. When the great Teacher instructed the multi- 
tudes, his doctrines were not abstract formulas, but 
living gems of thought and feeling, set in the beauties 





aids, the poor horse, feeling resistance to be use- 
less, lies down and confesses himself to be van- 
quished. An actor, hoping to represent the de- 


of the Gelds and we and _ appealing to every 
one’s experience and comi ome every one’s 
heart, If our teachers and roloemers would keep this 


fact i. view, and act upon it—if they would take men a® 
they \re, and treat them as mortals and not as machines 
d.- »pointment and failure would less frequently attend 
t ut honest but ill-advised efforts. And when one does 
reak away from the beaten track, how he is 

and abused; but the world moves, and we have hope 
that the days of this ignorance will soon come to an 
end, and an era of better things be vouchsafed to us. 








SPAIN AS IT IS. 


Tue attempt of Spain, after a little trump- 
ery success in Africa, to lift itself into the rank of a 
first-rate nation by raids and conquests in America, has 
abjectly failed. Utterly foiled in San Domingo, she 
has been beaten and humiliated in Chile and Peru. The 
last mail brings us news of both popular and military 
risings within her borders. She is bankrupt. For 
many years her securities have been running lower and 
lower. Nobody will buy them. Few care to inherit 
them. She is without voice in the affairs of Europe, 
and is now the only civilized nation of the world up- 
holding slavery. She merits the opprobrium of man- 
kind. She is not, however, utterly hopeless. In the 
first place, her legislation recognizes the liberty of re- 
ligious opinions, but does not recognize the liberty of 
religious worship. The distinction is a pitiful one for 
these days, but still it represents the abolition of an 
enormous amount of tyranny and annoyance. Secondly, 
the territorial power of the priesthood, once so great, 
has ceased to exist; monasteries are a thing of the past, 
and in their place we find only a few scattered mission- 
houses, while the whole number of ecclesiastics has 
been diminished by many thousands. Thirdly, although 
it might be imatined that the sacrifice of so large a por- 
tion of its worldly advantages might have been repaid 
to the Spanish clergy by an increase of spiritual influ- 
ence, this has certainly not been the case, and every 
traveler knows that neither they nor their office are re- 
spected by large@ections of the community. In Malaga 
and Cadiz, in Seville and Cordova, through all south- 
eastern Spaiu we behold the old religion sinking into 
contempt. The priests candidly confess that they have 
lost their hold over the middle class; or, to use their 
own peculiar diction, they say: ‘‘ If it were not for the 
poor, there would be no worship of God in the land.” 
Sometimes when a sermon of an exceptionally startling 
kind wakes up the slumbering consciences of the masses, 
the ancient ieeottehenn flares up again in a ghastly way; 
but it is a mere momentary revival, and things soon re- 
turn to their accustomed course. 

Probably the form of Romanism which prevails in 
mS oom and retains less of the real spirit of 
ty, than that which exists in any other Catho- 
lic country. Over the lower classes it still has very con- 
siderable hold, but rather as a superstition than as a 
religion. On the other hand, the creed of the bulk of 
the men among the educated classes is pure indifferent- 
ism, and probably in their hearts the majority of those 
who are opposed to religi toleration oppose it in 
order that they may not have the trouble of 
what attitude they are to take up toward the religion of 
the Stste. At present they are Catholics as a matter of 
course, just as they are If they could be 
anything dlse, they would be ashamed to — belief 
in a system which they utterly despise. 8 state of 
need surprise nobody; 1t is the natural result of 
the forcible suppression of free thought, and is seen in 
a less degree even in those eee ae ae 
—where public on, and not penal legislation, is 
the supporter of the existing creeds. We cannot expect 
this miserable hypocrisy, injurious alike to m ty, 
to literature and to statesmanship, soon to pass away; 
buta is made. Any one who knows Spain 
could mention the names of Spaniards who are as en- 
lightened in these great matters and as earnest as the 
best; and just as surely as the opinions of Luther and 
Melancthon would, through the Enzinas family and 
many others, have taken root in Spain and converted a 
large minority of the nation, if the persecutions of 
Philip IL. and his successors had not made it absolutely 
impossible, so one or other of the forms of Christianity 
which, under various names and with differences more 
or less marked, but not of vital importance, are becom- 
ing the creed of most thinking men in the countries of 
Europe generally recognized as progressive, will anost 
certainly, before the end of this century, have great in- 
fluence in rapidly reviving Spain. 











SONC BIRDS OF JAMAICA. 


In such a region of vegetable luxuriance we 
might expect animal life to display its wonders and 
varieties of being, and here the numerous tribes of gay- 
plumayed and vocal birds, the brilliant and sometimes 
huge reptiles, and the innumerable moths and flies, and 
leaping and bounding things, add the charm of animated 
and sensuous existence to wilds which, however beauti- 
ful, were otherwise but tame and unattractive. In the 
lonely dells of the forest, where the crystal brook brawls 
among the pebbles, the kildee plover wheels in swift 
flight around the traveler’s head; in the rushy shallows 
the snowy gaulin is seen watching for its aquatic prey, 
and from the underwood hard by, the soft cooing of 
the peadoves comes mournfully, yet soothingly, to the 
ear, while now and then the plump bird alights on the 
sward to pick the fallen fruit of the pimento-trees, or to 
look upon the observer with its full, liquid, gentle eyes. 
In the same spots may be heard the note of the preit 
Jamaica apaneew, repeating—*“‘ tichicro ! chi-chi. 
tichicro,”’ from his grassy cover ; and where the orange 
groves and’ pimento trees fringe the way to the negro 
village the wild canary hops and twitters—an imported 
stranger, who has lost in song what he has gained in 
color. 

Numerous pigeons and partridges are common in 
these woods, and the green tody or robin redbreast of 
the colonists is particularly abundant, and though with 
brighter coloring than our own robin, with much the 
same fearless habit—sitting on the road-side bush, and 
almost brushing the face of the traveler as he passes, 

Among the mountains of the Bluefields ridge there 
are few birds, but such as are found are of a 
interest. The jabbering crow gives utterance to strange 
articulations, as, from the topmost branch of the highest 
tree, he calls to his fellows, or sails on laboring wing 
from one tree to another. This is the region, too, of the 
solitaire, @ mysterious recluse, who just before day- 
break ravisbhes the ear of the wanderer with his flute- 
like tones, which fall like the measured notes of a psaim. 
One, and another, and another, take up the strain, till 
the mellow tones come from all parts ot the surround- 
ing woods, startling the ear when not accustomed to it 
and charming it when it is. The lovely humming-bird, 
too, is a frequenter of these regions, and flits and hovers 
about the flowering trees all day long, sipping with ite 
long bill the honey from their blossoms, and peeping 
fearlessly under the broad hat of the wanderer, almost 
startling him with their matchlees beauty of metallic 
plumage, changing into innumerable sbadeg of lustre 
with the fittul motions of the bee-like bird. At night, 
every part of the island is vocal with the varied song of 
the mocking- bird, the mghtingale of the tropics. Under 
the blue sky and the silver moonlight—which in Jamaica 
surpasses in their beauty the brightest imagining of 
northern ts—the soft cadences of the breeze sweep- 
ing over the grassy sward, or rustling through the em- 
bowered woods is delightfully varied with the notes of 
this prince of songsters, who, taking his seat on the 
highest twig of an orange tree, pours forth rich and 

solemn gushes of melody, as earnestly as if his soul 
were in his song. Arival from a neighboring tree com- 
mences a similar strain, and now the two birds exert 
all their powers in rivalry, until the blue midnight rings 
| with bursts, ond swells, and tender cadences, as if the 
| stars themselves were singing. 





AN INCIDENT OFF CAPE HORN’ 


Ar seven o'clock in the morning, it being 
our watch below, we were aroused from a sound sleep 
by the cry of “All hands ahoy! a man overboard!” 
This unwonted cry sent a thrill through the heart of 
every one, and hurrying on deck, we found the vessel 
hove flat aback, with all her studding-sails set—for the 
boy who was at the helm left it to throw something 
overboard, and the carpenter, who was an old sailor, 
knowing that the wind was light, put the helm down 
and hove her aback. The watch on deck were lowering 
away the quarter-boat, and I got on deck just in time 
to heave myself into her as she was leaving the side; 
but it was not until out upon the wide Pacific, in our 
little boat, that I knew whom we had lost. It was George 
Ballmer, a young sailor who was prized by the officers 
as an active and willing seamap, and by the crew asa 
lively, hearty fellow, and a good shipmate. He was 
going aloft to fit a strap round the main-topmast-head, 
for ringtail halyards, and had the strap and bleck, a coil 
of halyards and a marline-spike, about his neck. He 
fell from the starboard shrouds, and not knowing how 
to swim, and being very heavily dressed, with all those 
things round his neck, he probably sank immediate- 
ly. We pulled astern, in the direction in which he 
fell, and though we knew there was no hope of saving 
him, yet no one wished to speak of returning, and we 
rowed about for nearly an hour, without the hope of 
doing anything, but unwilling to acknowledge to our- 
selves that we must give him up. At length we turned 
the boat’s hes, and made toward the vessel. Death is 
at all times solemn, but never so much so as at sea. A 
man dies on shore; his body remains with his friends, and 
“the mourners go about the streets;” but when a man 
falls overboard at sea and is lost, there is suddenness 
in the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which give 
to it an air of awful mystery. A man dies on shore— 
you follow his body to the grave, and a stone marks the 

You are often prepared for the event. There is 
ways something which helps you to realize it when it 
happens, and to recall it when it has passed. A man is 
shot down by your side in battle, and the mangled body 
remains an object and a real evidence; but at sea, the 
man is near you—at your side—you hear his voice, and 
in an instant he is gone, and nothing but a vacancy 
shows his loss. Then, too, at sea—to use a homely but 
expressive phrase—you miss 4 man so much. 

A dozen men are shut up together in a little bark, 
upon the wide, wide sea, and for months and months 
see Do forms and hear no voices but their own, and one 
is taken suddenly from among them, and they miss 
bim at every turn. It is like losing alimb. There ire 
no new faces or new scenes to fill up the gap. There 
is always an empty berth in the forecastle, and one 
man wanting when the small night-watch is mustered. 
There is one less to take the wheel, and one less to lay 
out with you upon the yard. You miss his form, and 
the sound of his voice, for habit has made them almost 
necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the loss, 
All these things make such a death peculiarly eolemn, 
and the effect of it remains upon the crew for some 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A man, seeing an undertaker carrying very 
small coffin, exclaimed, in the utmost surprise, “Is it 
possible that that coffin can be intended for any living 
creature ?”” 


Tue easiest way to get a living (says a vagn- 
bond poet), is to sit on a gate and wait for good luck. In 
case good luck don’t come along, you are no worse off 
than you were before. 


A reporter, in describing a meeting of a total 
abstinence society, said that ‘they had a most har- 
monious and profitable session, and retired from the 
hall full of the best of spirits.” 


‘Tux following words, if spelt backward and 


, are the same, “‘name no one man,” 


Tue ladies of Cincinnati and the vicinage 
are very confiding. One of them, named “ Diana,”’ 
writes to the Commercial, urging the rebuilding of the 
Opera House, where “ mothers, wives and sisters can 
at least fancy their absent ones are spending their 
evenings.” : 

AN INCIDENT IN A RAILWAY CAR. 

Monster—‘I’m afraid I’m sitting on your crinoline, 
ma’am.” 

Affable Young Lady—‘‘ Oh, never mind sir, it’s of no 
consequence: you can’t hurt it.’’ 

Monster—“ No, ma’am, it’s not that; but the con- 
founded thing huris me!’’ 


‘“‘Frux right!” said an officer to his com- 
pany. pg said 2 Irishman, who stood near 
sharpening his saw, “it’s me own property, and I’ll 
be after doin’ as I plaze wid it.” a 

WHEN lovely women, Lump of Folly, 
Would show the world her vainest trait; 
Would treat herself as child her dolly, 
And warns each man of sense away, 
The surest method she'll discover 
To prompt a wink from every eye, 
Degrade a spouse, disgust a lover, 
And spoil a scalp-skin is—to dye. 

Wer are told to hope and trust; but what is a 

poor fellow to do when he can no longer get any credit? 


Way an Apotuecary Sets Cop-Laver On. 
—To replenish his coughers (coffers). 


Misery loves company, and so does a mar- 
riageable young lady. 


Waar prevents the running river runninz 
away? Why, it’s tide up. 


You can tell how wide a man’s reputation is, 
but you can’t tell how long. 


Foor Norres.—Dance Music. 








Our Bep-rooms.—Simeutar STaTEMESts ov 
RELATION To CHoLERA.—Dr. T. 8S. Bell, an old and 
eminent physician of Louisville, a man of vast acquire- 
ments and wide observation and experience, said the 
other day at a meeting of the Louisville College of 
Physicians and Surgeons: “‘ The cause ot cholera has 
never risen to any great height perpendicularly, except 
when it was forced up. Naturally it cannot seriously 
affect the second story of any good residence. Heights 
have always been, when properly guarded, secure 
refuge from cholera. Elevated buildings or high walls 
have been perfectly exempt, while conterminous 
places were ravaged. Moscow has been rspeatedly 
invaded in the quarters along the low banks of the 
Moskwa, but there has never been a case of the disease 
in the elevated Kremlin. The monasteries with higix 
walls in Italy, France and Spain have, with great 
uniformity, escaped the disease. The cause ef cholera 
acts alone at night, and upon sleeping persons. No 
amount of exposure in the worst localities of the 
disezse imperils the wakeful moving individual. I have 
seen hundreds of instances of this fact, without one 
aberration from the statement of the proposition. I 
have myself spent many a night in the-e bocalitics 
during the ravages of the epidemic, and never felt that 
I was in any peril while I kept awake, and the best 
security for tbat is to keep in motion.” So thir dis- 
tinguished practitioner intimates that attention to our 
sleeping apartments is quite as important as the other 
precautionary steps which are more frequently urged 
in the newspapers. Look where you sleep, tor it seems 
that the epidemic is most dangerous when it steals co 





one “ like a thief in the night.” 
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Tar Frozzn Mammoru.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Academy of Science, a letter was received 
from M. de Baer, of st. Petersburg, in reference to the 
mam still covered with its skin and hair, which 
had wy hee in the frozen soil of Arctic Siberia. 
This discovery had been made in 1864 \ & Samoyede, 
in the environs of Taz Bay, the eastern branch of the 
Gulf of Obi. The news only reached St. Petersburg to- 
ward the end of 1865; but as the bodies of large animals 
will keep a long while in those regions, if they are not 
completely uncovered, and as this mammoth was still 

qn the frozen soil, the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg has, with the aid of the Russian Government, seut 
M. Schmidt, a distinguished paleontologist, to examine 
the animal and its position in the locality. It is hoped 
M. Schmidt will arrive before the decomposition is too 
far advanced, and that a correct notion may be obtained 
of the outer appearance of the animal, and also, from 
the contents of the stomach, of its natural food. The 
pre-historical figure of the mammoth drawn on a piece 
of ivory, feund in a cavern of Périgord by M. Lartet, 
will then admit of verification. 





Martin Luther once thought he saw 
the devil in his chamber, and threw an inkstand at his 
head. Had they had in those days AYER’S PILLS to 
exorcise all the devils that come from a disordered 
stomach, his laughable fright would not have become a 
matter of history. 











Barnum’s New American Museum. 


Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
Thorovghly Ventilated! Deliciously Cool! Mr. G. L. 
FOX’S splendid SPECTACULAR PANTOMIME a decid- 
edtriumph. Mr. G. L. FOX in his original character; 
Miss KATE PENNOYER, the beautiful and accom- 

lished danseuse; Mr. C. K. FOX, Pantaloon; and the 
fa 1 and efficient Grand Pantomime Company. Every 
Afternoon at 2; Evening at 8, in the new and gorgeous 
Comic Pantomime, JACK AND GILL WENT UP THE 
HILL, replete with the most remarkable transforma- 
tions, laughable tricks, and mirth-inspiring incidents. 
To be seen at all hours, the great wonders, the CARO- 
LINA TWINS, inseparably joined, yet graceful in move- 
ment; tiving ORANG-OUTANG from BORNEO; Master 
Alley Turver, Infant Drummer; Mammoth Fat Child, 
three years old, weighs 196 lbs.; Three Dwarfs; Glass 
Blowers; Circassian Girl; 8. A. Iguana; 300 Living 
Australian Birds; 3,000 Specimens of Native Birds; 
The African Vulture; The Adjutant; Gold and Silver 
Pheasants; Australian Opossum and young; African 
Crowned Cranes; Mexican Horned Frogs; Two Nyl- 
gbaus; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 





Holloway’s Pills.—Cholera or griping of the 
bowels, Laudanum may lull the pain but n®t destroy it, 
Morphine steeps the sexses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. Holloway’s Pills not only pro- 
cure the same results without the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote a speedy cure without danger of relapse. Sold 
by all Druggists. 564-5 


FREE TO BVERYBODY.—A Sample 


and Catalogue of Articles every one wants sent to any 
address. Agents Wanted by P. MCDOWELL & Co., 618 


Broadway, N. Y. 
200 our IMPROVED STENCIL DIES, by 
ladies and gentlemen. Send for our free 
Catalogue, containing samples and prices. Address 
8, M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 564-7 





a Month is being made with 


Agents Wanted.—$2,000 a year and 
expenses to male or female Agents, to introduce a new 
and useful invention absolutely needed in every house- 
hold. Agents preferring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For particulars, address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 665-8 





















UT TFT .—Au- 
Bra Golden, Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
produced by the use of 
Professor De Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringleta or heavy, massive cura Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
ratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
y mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., 
Chemists ,285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 
the United States. 556-68 










Purify the Blood:—tif the blood be pure, the 
body, which is formed from and by the blood, cannot 
be diseased. Butif there be in any part of the body 
any affection, such asa boil or ulcer, even a bruise, the 
blood circulating through that part takes up impure mat- 
ters from the local affection, and carries it into the gen- 
eral system. This is the caase often of sudden death to 
persons of full habit afflict.d with boils and ulcers, and 
who use no medicine; the matter gets into the circulat- 
ing system and chokes up the fine blood-vessels, which 
supply the brain with vitality, and life ceases as if be- 
reft by lightning. Now this can be remedied. BRAN- 
DRETH’S PILLS take all impure matters from the 
circulation, and save the general health, soon curing 
local affections also. BRANDRETH’S PILLS protect 
from tedious times of sickness, and often save life. 
Bold by all Druggists. 





Published simultaneously in London and New York, 


Trodden Down, 
By MRS. C. J. NEWBY, 

Author of “‘ Kate Kennedy,” “‘ Common Sense,” “‘ Won- 
drous Strange,”’ etc., etc. 

The advance sheets of this novel have been purchased 
by the undersigned at a very heavy outlay, and he feels 
satisfied he is not mistaken in asserting that “‘ Trodden 
Down” will compare favorably with Mrs. Newby’s for- 
mer productions. 

Price 50 cents. Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of 


F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann st., N. ¥. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all ‘kinds of Liquors; all 
kiods of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Veutriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &., &c. Sent, secureiy sealed, for 25 cAnts. Ad- 
dress O, A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 
tw 





$00 Photographs of the most Promi. 
ENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
Acirosses, Opera Singers, Officers ot the Army and Navy, 
5 aicginen, Authors, Art.sis, Clergymen, Kings and 
Queectis. Sent, post-paid, for 25 ceuts. Address O. A. 
BOOKBACH, 122 Nassau strect, New York. tf 


309 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 


Centoel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight, 





All sont, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, | 


Address E. H. MARTIN, Himsdale, N. H. 


INVEST ONLY 


Benefit ofr the Portland Sufferers 
BY THE 
LATE DISASTROUS FIRE. 


ONE DOLLAR 





MONDAY HVENING, 


holders may decide. 


buted by the Mayor of Portland. 


ADMISSION TICKETS, 


150,000 Tickets and 150,000 Gifts, being one to each Purchsaer of a Ticket. 
The Gifts will be distributed by a Committee chosen by the audience, in such lawful manver as the Ticket 


New York Charitable Gift Concert, 
IRVING HALL, NEW YORK, 


24th, 1866. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The net proceeds will be devoted to the relief of the Portland Sufferers, and distri- 





Lot in City of New Y¥ 
Rosewood Piano........+..065 «+ 
Splendid Melodeon....... 
Presents, Beautiful Gold Watches, $250 each 
es First-Class Se 


So Sco 


, $ 
The balance to consist of the follo 


Personages, e‘., etc. 


20 


pe coccccecocccsecs LT 50 
“ o ' 


our risk. 
Reliable Agents wanted in vy town. Address 


SEB ccccccce eccce 


wing: Diamond Rings and Breast-Pins, Hats, 
Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Writing-Cases, Kid Gloves, Silver Tea Sets, Music-Boxes, 
Pens and Pencils, Photograph Albums; Musical Instruments, Parlor Furniture, American 
Emblem Cards for Parlor Amusement, Engravings, 


8plendid List of Presents: 
1 Present, in Greenbacks ........0.ccccceccessseees 





eee eeenee 


se eeeeeeeeeeee 
TORR Reet meee ee eneee eeeeee Cee e ene eeeeee 





eeeeeeeee *- 


Splendid Gold 
and Card Photographs of distinguished 






Club Rates. 
& Tickets to one address. .............--$4 50 40 Tickets to one address. -$35 00 
10 ~ * coccccccccsccces 9 OD 50 os os +e -. 43 50 


100 ad bia sosecececcecees 85 00 


30 ee ° «- 26 25 
Orders filled by return mail. Money can be sent in Post-Office Orders, Regitered Letters, or Drafts, at 


HITCHCOCH, WALEHEER & CO., 


76 Nassau Street, New York. 





Harper & Bros., New York. 
Johnson, Fry & Co., New York. 
Cutter, Tower & Co., New York. 
Berlin & Jones, New York. 

John W. Pittock, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 


References. 


Henry Miner, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bamford & Baldwin, Chicago, IL. 
Wells & Co., Cincinnati. 

J. R. Hawley & Co., Cincinnati, 
M. J. Levy & Co., Cincinnati. 





FIRST PREMIOM. 
IMPROVED 


$5 fees $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, i a June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated F. ¥ GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NoIsELESs in operation, 
sews with DouBLE on SivGLe Tureap of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, maki: 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather,. Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get oug of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the ms at 
New York and other Starr Fars, and received the 
Futt ApPRovAL of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have Us—p THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 

“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.” —F rank Leslie's 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—WN. Y. Independent. 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, 


teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
0 wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 


Circular so, Sheets of , Cuts, 
ADAMS P. COMPANY, 26 Ann —— 


For the sony 
gists, and all w 
tiously. 
c., 10 cta, 
New York. 





a7 Something New. 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 


tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





paid for 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 pho’ 


cents; 100 photogra 
554-63 Cc. 


8 of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
‘¥MOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 


BVERYBODY's FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curlin 
Finids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to e the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, wir SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Too Miller, Jre—aA Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Easy, ana the second 
ht Mystery, as practicedgby Rosert Heuer and 
ers, fully explained. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 

receipt of the price, by 
° O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ZERO! 


bed The Zero Refrigerator, with water-cooler comb ned, 
| is easily keptckan. Wik keep provisions from spoil 
ing. Has # square ice-box—a yvreat improvement on 





Si 
oO 








al. others.’’—Jali’s Journal of Health. 
ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 605 Sixth avenue and 
| 1310 Broadway, bet. 35th and 36th streets. 


tio 


ed in box with printed in- | 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- | 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- | 
phs of Female Beauties for 25 | 


and 
Wares 
forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
DR. SEVIGNE’'S 
RESTAURATEUR OCA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
; upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
|; manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
| London with the most flattering success Names 
|} or all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
| tire satasfaction is not given in every instance, the 
| money will be cheerfully refunded, Price by mail, 
| sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailedfree Address BERGER, SHUTTS 
& ©O., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents for the United States. 556-68 








‘ 








Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of 26th May 1866, 
No. 11089..... o+ee sAPOW.....02++-$100,000 
BBs TER sccccccccs “ -codecccses \ OED 
WO. 1900B...cccccee 25,000 
i> Mb ccéeuccce ss 10,000 
a -Beesseccssscs © 5,000 
No. 22069. ......00. ad 5,000 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin: 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., Perrumenrs, 
. tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Two Numbers of this most entertaining and beauti- 
fully illustrated periodical have been issued, and the 
Third Number, for June, will be issued in a few days. 
The two Numbers for April and May contain 40 interest- 
ing and elegant Engravings, besides Tales, Fairy Stories, 
Adventures, Poetry, Illustrations of Natural History, 
| Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 

to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 
useful and pleasing, it will prove areal treasure in every 
| family. 10 Cents a copy; $1 a year. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 








*€ Psychomancy,” or Fascination. How to 
instantly gain the love and marry any person. Sent for 
ah y E. D. LOCKE « CO., Portland, Me. 





~ Chastellar’s White Liquid- Enamel, 


For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
most valuable and perfect preparation in use, for giving 
the suin a beautful pearl-like tint, that is only found in 
youth. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, Moth Patches, Sallowness, Eruptions, and all 
impurities of thé skin, kindly healing the same, leaving 
the skin white and clear as alabaster. Its use cannot 
| be detected by the closest scrutiny, and being a vege- 
| table pre tion, is perfectly harmless. It is the only 

article of the kind used by the French, and is con- 
| sidered by the Parisian as indispensable to a perfect 
| toilet. Upward of 30,000 bottles were sold du: the 
| past year, a sufficient guarantee of ita efficacy. ice 
| only 75 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of an 

order, by BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., Chemists, 285 
River Street, Troy, N. Y. 556-68 








KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the’ 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of charactor, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 





number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, | 


disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 60 
| cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
| will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 556-68 


$150 


‘ 





A MONTH! New business for Agents. H. 
B. SHAW, Altred, Me, 554-66 








Soap is 
mont delicate fabric, and is eepectally ad 
most di fabric, and is ly adapted for wool- 
ens, which will not shrink after th 
Soap. It may be used in hard or salt water, It will re- 
move paint, grease, tar and stains of all kinds. One 
pone warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary 
amily soap. Directions sent with each bar for making 
three handsome soft soap from one pound of 
this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular contain- 
ing full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 

Ask your grocer for “B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington 8t., 
New York. 

AKE YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty per cent. saved 

by using B. T. BABBITI’S PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER. War- 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and. su- 
perior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put 
up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, 
and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 
man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No hme is required, 


Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market, 

T. BABBITT, ; 

and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


50 PER-CENT. SAVED 


B. 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 


BY USING 


T. BABBITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 

e “‘made from common salt.” Bread made with 

this Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 

mon salt, water and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 72 and 74 Washington streef, New York. 


| PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 
eU BITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “‘ Yeast 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 
street, New York. ° 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 


Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, 
PH ER. 
AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX NEW INVEN- 


6,00 Tions, of great value to families; all pay 
gréat profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 26 cts, 
and get 80 pages and a sample, gratis. 

561-72 EPHR. BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 


Country Agents Wanted, for a busi- 
ness realizing $ week. Sample mailed free, by 
addressing JAS. THOMPSON, 81 Nassau st., N. ¥. 











The Beautiful Art of Hname 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
it soft, fair, smooth, and t. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 

tf 


the 
hiten- 


dress HUNT & OCO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th 
Philadelphia. 


Emvloyment at your Own Homes—either 
sex—suitable for a livelihood, oS ae 
oy and town. Large fits realized. Ad 

red stamp, for cars, DR. WARNER, 54 East 
12th street, New York City. 560-63 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Fhotographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 


WAR 
SCENERY, GROUPS, &0C. : 
Ph h Albums, great assortment; Cartes de 
Visite of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 
¥rench, English and American Novelties. tfo 
ear, paid by SHAW & CLARE, 


$1,600 Biddeford, Me., or Chicago, Ill. 


Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or, Mysteries of Making Love fully , with 
specimen Love Letters. Price, 15 ccuthe Beas Send 
to Box 3,410, P. O., N. ¥. 











j 





‘The Mammoth Informer.” 


GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 

W>o and Win, 15 cents. Bridal 

W. U. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


- NEW MAGAZINE! | 
On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


raice 15 CENTS A NUMBER, on $150 4 YEAR. 


A Beautifully Ilustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Kecent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Naturai History; Anecdotes, and a great yaricty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text; cach 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine tho 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reecorro, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL Grew or MEXICO,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

@@ YRANK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLI£’S 





| NEW MONTHLY. 


4&@ All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 





mest aplenty ee 


Oe eee ne: 
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[Jury 28, 1968, ' 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

















Paper Collars 


anp CUFFS For 
LADIES 

AND CENTLEMEN. 
y Wholesale * Retail, 


' 387 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Sag 


‘Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 


over Paper Collar, over Paper Collar. 





English Stand- Ladies’ American 
Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 


Cents. Reversible’ 
. Paper Cuffs. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
A wholésale price-list sent by mail. 


omg 
























NINTY-NINE IN THE SHADE. 


N. B.—Subscribers from the country need hweno fear of a: 
season. He has had his head shaved—wears a muzzle, etc., etc. 


ching our Editor duriny this hot 
e is perfectly cool. 











WELLINGS. 


fs 












FISHING TACKLE 
In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 Nassau 
street, one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 

664-70 


REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFFER & CO., 


Have removed from their old store to 
No. 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner below New York Hotel. A*large and complele 
assortment of 


t 
VULCANITE a , 
IN RUBBER 
and Fancy Goods. :” 
° "13 BROADWAY. 


= 





MoTH AND FRECELSS. 


Ladies afflicted with Discolorati on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, shou.d use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dn. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 





MAGIC LANTERN 


24ND 


Stercoscope. 
We are now receiving the most comprehensive and 
_ Say adeno sandy Pane 
represent scenes and 0 nD 
cities and countries. These views are selected 
abroad by our Mr. Edward Anthony, and are adapted 
for the uses of either the Btereopticon or the Stereo- 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
yt ayy o 
Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





~ 





MANAGING DIRECTORS: M 
TREASURER: J. B. 


Treasury 
Whereas H. A. Halland others, as ‘“‘ Managing 


Revenue 


, raffle, or gift enterprise, free from all charge, w 
enterprise. 


WE REFER, BY 


DEPARTMENT, Orrice OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

Diractors”’ of the “Grand National Concert,”’ to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on the 24 of August next, have made due . to L. Clephane, Collector of Internal 
tor the District of the District of Columbia, 


enterprise. and to him satisfactory evidence that 
e 

will bo devoted to charitable uses, permission is here’ 

or 


GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 
BENEFIT OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHAN HOME FUND, 
. AT 


Grover’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., on Thursday Evening, Aug. 2, 1866. 
Tickets, at $1 75,000 Presents, valued at $250,000, consisting of fine Residences, Lots, Pianos, 
— oe a. Jewely, aires Ware, ete., 4 Hs 
ior H. A. HALL, President Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, Col. CHARLES 
WILLIAM 8. MORSE. 


or M. H. ALBERGER, . > 
HINSON, Cashier National Bank of the Metropolis. 


Wasnrnoron, June 27, 1866. 


‘or to hold a lottery, raffle, or gift 

the AZ 5 yj lottery, raffle, or giit enterprise 

to such ‘‘ Managing Directors”’ to hold such 

r from tax or license, in to such lottery, raffle 
E. A. BO S, Commissioner. 


All orders must be addressed, with stamps enclosed, to 
WILLIAM S. RIORSH, secretary, Lock Box 37, Washington, D. 0. 


PERMISSION, TO 





Major-General eld S. Hancock, U. 8. A. t Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8. 8. 
General Robt. C. Schenck, M. C., Ohio. Hon. Ira Harris, U. 8. 
E. Paine, M. C., Wis. Hon. B. F. Wade, U. 8. 8. 

General John H. Ketcham, M. C., N. Y. Hon. Kelian V. y, M. C., W. Va. 
General James G. B!unt, - Hon. William D. Kelley, M. C., Penn. 
General N. G. Hedrick, Iowa, Hon. A. H Laflin, M. C., N. ¥. 
General D. C. McCallum, D. C. Hon. Leonard M M. C., Penn. 
General 0. V. Dayton, N. Y. Hon. Wilham A. Newell, M. C., N. J. 
Hon. Thos. W Ferry, M. C., Mich. Hon. W. Julian, M. C., Ind. 
Hon. Geo Lawrence, M. C., Penn. ‘ Hon. 8 en F Wilson, M. C., Penn. 
D, ©, Forney, -» D. ©. Hon. J. B. Grinnel, M. C. Iowa. 
Major J. E. , N. ¥. Major G. M. Van Buren, N. Y. 

Hor. Richar:t Wallach, Mayor of Washington, D. C. General R. B. Hayes, M. C., Ohio. 
Hon. Henry C. . M. C., Conn. Hon. 8. T. Holmes, M. C., N. ¥. 
Hon. Ebon C. ersol, M. ©., DL Hon. G. R. , M. C., West Va. 
Hon. Samuel J. dall, M. C., Penn. Hon. James A. Marvin, M. C., N. ¥. 
Hon. T. G. Bergen, M. C., N. Y. Hon. Thomas T. . C., N, ¥. 
° Tickets Sold by G. M. VAN BUREN & CO., 254 Broadway, New York. 





Lock Stitch Reversible Foed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE ©O., 
+ €6-Té 606 Broadway, Now York. 





Vineland Lands. 


soil, which produces large 
$35 per acre, payable within four years, Good business 
and good s0c . Itis now the most im 

sent population, 7,000. The beauty 


ersey. 





place East or West. Hundreds are settling and b 5 
with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis T P, 
New 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. 
crops, which can now be seen growing. 


Rich 
Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


fe ufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
ior man — 


Letters answered. 


From Report of Socom Rosimsox, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 
“It is one of the amt te Oe in an 
Sarming, that we know of this side of the Western prairics.”’ 





almost level position and switabi dition for pleasant 


GREAT UNION GIFT . CONCERT, 
> 






A Grover’s Theatre, Washington, D, C 
"JULY 25, 1806. {7 


80,017 Waluable Gifts, 
WORTH $123,291! 


Will be presented to Ticket-holders, Number of Ti 
to be wok limited to 125,000. Four gifts in Green| —_ 
each of $10,000, $5,000. $2,000, $1,000; one gift in 7-30 
U.S. Bonds, $3,000; 4,000 gifts in Greenbacks at $1 each, 
$4.000; one gift three-story Brick House, on 3d street 
east, between Massach: avenue and C street, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C., worth $5,500; one gift. 
& fine Lot, adjoining the above residenee, 40 by 95 eek, 
$1,600; with 08, Melodeons, Gents’ Gold Watches, 
Ladies’ Diamond Watches, American Hunting-Case 
Watches, Sewing Machines, Silver-Plated Tea-Sets, 
Silver Castors, , Gold Rings, Gold Pens, Gold- 
lined Goblets and Cups, Gold Sleeve-Buttons, Clocks, 
Books, Cutlery, etc., etc., in all 30,017 , worth 
$123,291, the smallest gift being $1 in Greenback, or one 
gift for every tou. tickets. The greatest induceu.ent 
ever offered in any cx.cerprise of the kind. For particu- 
lars and full list of gifts send for circular, enclosing 


stamp. 

The drawing will take place after the Cor~- ~ the 
stage of the eatre, by a Committee appointo. ~- 
Ticket-holders present to superintend the same. A‘ 
Purchasers of tickets and Agents will be supplied with 
correct lists of the drawing soon as published. Parties 
will retain their tickets until they have received the 
list, and, if their numbers appear, wil! forward their 
tickets, with full directions for shipping goods or 
moneys. 

Money by draft, post-office order, or express, may be 
sent at our risk, with their address written legibly, tha 
no mistake may occur in. sending their gifts. We v7" 
send to one address five tickets for $4 50° t-~ “sr $9; 
twenty for $17 50; thirty for $26 35. 


REFERENCES.—Hon. Tuomas Hoop, Madison, Wis.; 
C. M. Watxer, Esq., Adrian, Mich.; J. F. Braver, 
Esq., Chicago, Ill.; D. A. Wemrperc, Imporcr of 
Watches, cago, Ill.; Epwarp A. Exisworta, Esq., 
Washington, D. C.; K. C. Dewrrr, Esq., Cieveland, O.; 
Hon. Wa. N. Burrervre.p, N. Y.; Hon. Hewny Barnus, 
Detroit, Mich.; Gen. Cuas. T. CampBbett, Waukesha, 
Wis.; N. ELDREDGE, Esq., Adrian, Mich.; Major 
Exocn T , Washington, D. C.; Wirtum Fim, 
Esq., late U. 8. Navy Agent, Washington, D. C. 


All communications should be addressed, enclosing 

stamp, to VINCENT, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 

(P.0. Lock Box 66.}' 346 Pa. Av., Washington, D.C 
Say Good Agents Wanted, to whom a liberal com- 

mission will be given. ° 


§.—DR. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA 





force skers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free. A REEVES & Co., 78 Nassau street, New 
York. 564-To 





‘Wanted, Agents, $150 per Month 
everywhere, Male and Female, to sell the GENUIN 
CO; ON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest inventien of theage. Price $18. Eve 
Machine warranted three years. Address SECOMB 
CO., Chicago, Ill.; or, Cleveland. Ohio. 564-50 


MUEBRCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


THE CELEBRATED 


EAGLE GAS STOVES & RANGES 


Will Boil, Broil, Roast, Toast, Bake, Stew, Fry, Heat 
Iron, &c., with less trouble, in less time, and at less ex- 
pense, than any Stove yet brought before the public. 
Call and examine, or send for desc ive 
Best varieties of Kerosene Oil Stoves at the lowest p: 

° CHAS. A. GRANT, 636 way, N. ¥. 


ADAME JUMEL’S “MAMMARIAL BALM” for 
and beautifying the form. Mechanical 


a ces used when necessary. e Jumel’s 
WRINKLE OBLATERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL ST. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly 
attended to. Send for Circular. 561-720 
Union Dime Savings Bank. 
Canal Street, an Varick. 
DEPOSITS FROM 10 CENTS 10 $5,000 RECEIVED. 
SIX PER CENT. IN OF TAX. 


TEREST, 
Deposits before July 2lst draw interest from July 1st. 
Assets, $1,973,945,11. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


RILLE BAND, No. 1, in five separ 














“* Luschwurmer, 


o No. 3, 1000 oe 1. 


“ Triple, 2500 “ 3. 
For Violin, Flute, t, Clarionet. Sent by mail, 
\o Boston. 


Corne 
post-paid. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court street, 
o 





—Those wishing to become rich or suc- 
cessful in an. ng they wish, should send for one or 
all of.the Gipsies’ Seven Mystic or Secret Charms, as 
they are all important to success. For further particu- 


lars as to their great benefits and uses, senda postage 
stamp to E. F. MAYO, Ballston Spa, N. Y., ——— 
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GENGEMBRE’S PATENT.) 


PUT ON and TAKEN OFF in a MOMENT by any one 
without sewing, eyelet, screw, rivet, or cut in the cloth. 
They can be changed m ove ent to another in 
an Tastent. Will never yull o ‘ 
Made in every style for Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s 
wear, and for the Army and Navy. 

mn gptee to te 2° public at once see the great advan- 

these 


Assorted Box, containing one 

Vest:, Pants and Overcosts, $1 75 per box. A full 
descript've list, from which any style of Button can be 
ordered, will be sent by mail on application. Cail on 
or addrees W. B. WATKINS, Sole Agent, No. 416 Broad- 
way, corner Canal Street, New York (P. O. Box 6858). 
Please state where you saw the advertisement. Show 





this to your friends. © 











